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Va.  policy  manual 
looks  out  for  needs 
of  ‘the  little  guy’ 


With  some  90  percent  of 
Virginia’s  400  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  having  fewer 
than  10  sworn  officers,  it  was 
only  a matter  of  time  before 
the  state’s  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services 
published  a planning  and 
policy  manual  directed 
towards  small  forces. 

The  “Model  Manual  of  Law 
Enforcement  Rules,  Regula- 
tions and  General  Orders’’  is  in 
fact  a second  edition  of  an 
earlier  work  that  focused  on 
larger  agencies,  according  to 
Robert  Hicks,  a criminal 
justice  analyst  with  the  Law 
Enforcement  Section  of  DCJS. 
The  old  manual  was  based  on 
the  policies  and  practices  of 
the  Staunton,  Va.,  Police 
Department,  which  has  been 
accredited  by  the  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies  (CALEA). 

However,  Staunton  has 
about  50  sworn  officers,  mak- 
ing it  much  larger  than  the  ma- 
jority of  other  police  agencies 
in  the  state.  “(The  old  manual] 
didn't  contain  things  like  job 
descriptions  and  certain  per- 
sonnel policies  — the  kind  of 
things  you  would  find  in  a 
municipal  or  town  personnel 
policy  manual,"  Hicks  told 
Law  Enforcement  News. 

Small  Agencies,  Big  Needs 

Nonetheless,  he  said,  the 
response  to  the  original  policy 
manual  was  overwhelmingly 
positive.  That  translated  into 
Hicks  getting  at  least  three 
phone  calls  a day  from  depart- 
ments on  policy  matters.  “The 
one  thing  I began  to  note 
almost  immediately,  though, 
was  that  the  people  who  had 
the  most  critical  need  were  the 
small  agencies,"  he  said. 

"The  large  agencies  have 
their  own  planning  staffs," 
Hicks  observed.  "The  ex- 
perience of  my  department  has 
been  that  some  of  these  depart- 
ments operated  under 
primeval  conditions." 

The  old  manual's  organiza- 
tional information  was  geared 
for  a department  of  25  or  more 
officers,  leaving  many  Virginia 
departments  out  in  the  (fold. 
“Although  I made  notations 
that  departments  should  look 
towards  their  own  town  or 
county  personnel  manual  for 
personnel  policy,’’  said  Hicks, 
"these  folks  would  call  me  up 


and  say  ‘We  don’t  even  have 
that.'  ’’ 

Accredited  Agencies  Eyed 

Instead  of  updating  the 
model  manual  and  issuing  revi- 
sions, the  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services 
decided  to  write  a totally  new 
guide.  It  took  Hicks  the  better 
part  of  last  year  to  develop  the 
new  manual,  he  said,  culling 
material  from  a variety  of 
sources,  including  the  Alexan- 
dria, Newport  News,  and  Fair- 
fax County  Police  Depart- 
ments, the  Virginia  .State 
Police,  Americans  for  Effec- 
tive Law  Enforcement,  the  In- 
ternational Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

Hicks  said  he  looked  closely 
at  the  policies  of  those  agen- 
cies in  Virginia  as  well  as  out  of 
state  that  had  been  accredited. 
The  new  manual,  he  said,  is 
designed  so  that  it  can  be  used 
by  both  police  and  sheriff  agen- 
cies. 

The  new  manual  also  pro- 
vides updated  and  enlarged 
model  policies  regarding  sex- 
ual assault,  child  abuse  and 
domestic  violence. 

The  policy  on  child  abuse 
outlined  in  the  manual  is  one 
approved  by  CALEA.  It  calls 
for  law  enforcement  to  assume 
a leadership  role  in  the  preven- 
tion of  child  victimization  and 
the  prosecution  of  offenders. 

Child  victims,  the  manual 
points  out,  require  special 
treatment,  noting,  "To 
minimize  the  number  of  times 
the  child  will  have  to  tell  his 
story,  coordinate  with  other 
agencies."  If  the  child  is  a vic- 
tim of  parental  abuse,  the 
manual  suggests  that  officers 
should  interview  the  child 
without  the  presence  of  the 
parent  and  should  not  appear 
to  take  sides  against  the 
parent. 

Concern  for  Crisis 

The  crime  of  sexual  assualt, 
the  manual  states,  is  "a 
humilitating  and  often  terrify- 
ing and  brutal  crime"  which 
can  happen  to  a man,  woman, 
child  or  senior  citizen. 

It  urges  police  to /emember 
that  sexual  assault  is  a crime 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Taking  aim  at  a virus 


NYPD  tackles  AIDS  on  the  job  & in  the  ranks 


With  education  said  to  be  the 
best  defense  that  law- 
enforcement  officers  currently 
have  against  the  AIDS  virus,  the 
New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment has  undertaken  an  am- 
bitious training  program  geared 
toward  separating  fear-induced 
fiction  from  what  facts  are  now 
known  about  the  disease  and  the 
likelihood  of  catching  it. 

With  a training  film  on  the  Ac- 
quired Immune  Deficiency  Syn- 
drome still  in  the  works,  a pocket- 
sized  brochure  was  completed 
and  distributed  to  all  members  of 
the  NYPD  in  recent  months 
under  the  auspices  of  the  depart- 
ment's Personnel  Division.  Train- 
ing seminars  in  AIDS  are  taking 
place  on  both  the  academy  and 
precinct  level. 

The  brochure  “AIDS  and  Our 
Workplace,"  researched  and  writ- 
ten by  a New  York  police 
sergeant,  covers  such  points  such 
as  the  department's  official  policy 
concerning  arrests  and  calls  for 
service  from  AIDS  victims,  signs 
and  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
bites,  blood  products,  body  fluids 
and  casual  contact.  It  also  gives 
officers  advice  on  good  hygiene, 
the  transportation  of  sick 


prisoners,  discrimination  and 
legal  issues. 

Crisis  At  Every  Level 
The  training  was  undertaken, 
said  NYPD  training  director  Jess 
Maghan,  because  of  the  high  rate 
of  AIDS  victimization  in  New 
York  City.  "The  crisis  of  AIDS 
has  struck  at  every  level," 
Maghan  told  LEN.  “Not  that 
other  police  departments  are  not 
beginning  to  respond  and  do 
training,  but  here  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  it.  We  see  it  as  a mission 
and  a priority  of  the  department 
in  terms  of  public  safety  and  the 
safety  of  the  officers.” 

It  has  also  been  reported  by 
several  department  sources  who 
requested  anonymity  that  a 
number  of  New  York  officers  — 
perhaps  as  many  as  20  — are  cur- 
rently suffering  from  AIDS. 

One  member  of  the  Police 
Academy  faculty,  Lieut.  Pedro 
Pinero,  said  he  knew  personally  of 
only  one  AIDS-stricken  member 
of  the  department.  He  added, 
however:  “It  is  a very  big  depart- 
ment, and  I think  realistically 
that  whatever  percentage  exists 
in  the  larger  population,  it  would 
be  here.  I would  think  there  are  a 


lot  more  than  the  one  person  I 
know." 

Law  Enforcement  News 
sources  within  the  department 
also  maintain  that  one  detective 
suffering  from  AIDS  has  filed  a 
lawsuit  charging  that  he  caught 
the  disease  in  the  line  of  duty.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Detectives' 
Endowment  Association  would 
neither  confirm  nor  deny  the 
report. 

Clean  Living 

The  new  AIDS  pamphlet  is  also 
designed  to  educate  police  of- 
ficers on  how  to  stay  well  with 
regard  to  their  personal  lives,  ac- 
cording to  Lieut.  Pinero.  “We 
have  a young  population  of  police 
officers  who  I should  hope  are  sex- 
ually active,"  he  observed.  “They 
better  know  the  rules." 

The  text  for  the  brochure  was 
written  by  Sgt.  Rana  Sampson, 
who  is  currently  on  leave  from  the 
department  to  attend  Harvard 
Law  School.  "This  is  an  impor- 
tant area  that  officers  should  be 
trained  in  because  it’s  New  York 
City,"  she  reiterated. 

Sampson  researched  AIDS 
throughout  last  summer,  examin- 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Challenging  accepted  wisdom: 


Houston  to  assess  police  model 


The  Houston  Police  Depart- 
ment does  not  want  to  fall  prey  to 
the  same  set  of  problems  other 
departments  have  faced  when 
trying  to  assess  officer  perfor- 
mance under  a nontraditional 
method  of  policing.  In  hopes  of 
achieving  that  end,  the  depart- 
ment will  be  using  a $226,051 
Federal  grant  to  document  and 
monitor  its  shift  from  a tradi- 
tional model  of  policing  to  its  new 
style,  known  as  Neighborhood- 
Oriented  Policing  (NOP). 

The  grant,  awarded  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice,  was 
approved  by  the  Houston  City 
Council  last  month.  The  Police 
Foundation  was  chosen  to  carry 
out  the  18-month  project  on  the 
basis  of  “its  extensive  experience 
and  strong  credentials  in  conduct- 
ing field  research  within  police 
organizations."  according  to  a 
department  statement. 

“NOP  is  a new  style  of  policing 
which  includes  many  nontradi- 
tional activities,  such  a those  con- 
ducted under  our  Directed  Area 
Responsibility  Team  (DART)  and 
Fear  Reduction  programs."  said 
Police  Chief  Lee  P.  Brown.  "We 
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Brown 

need  to  develop  new  criteria  for 
assessing  officer  performance." 

The  department’s  new  style,  a 
community-oriented  approach  to 
policing,  places  street  officers  in 
the  position  of  being  problem 
solvers,  Brown  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  The  officers  who  are 
assigned  to  the  NOP  beat  at  the 
Westside  Command  Station, 
which  serves  a population  of  more 
than  300,000  residents,  will  be  re- 


quired to  work  closely  with  the 
people  who  live  and  work  in  that 
area. 

Said  Chief  Brown:  "We  want 
them  to,  one,  identify  the  prob- 
lems in  the  area;  two.  determine 
the  best  strategies  to  address  the 
problem,  and  three,  to  use  the 
resources  of  the  community  and 
the  police  and  solve  the  problem. " 

Brown  said  the  new  approach 
throws  into  question  the  wisdom 
of  traditional  police  procedures 
such  as  random  preventive 
patrol.  "It  changes  everything,” 
he  said.  “It  changes  the  role  of  the 
police  officer,  the  supervisors  and 
management.” 

At  present,  only  about  a 
quarter  of  the  city  is  being  policed 
under  the  NOP  approach,  but 
Brown  said  the  department  is 
planning  to  implement  NOP 
throughout  the  city.  The  NIJ 
grant  will  help  evaluate  the  ap- 
proach at  the  Westside  station 
and  help  the  department  to 
develop  an  efficient  evaluation 
process  for  the  second  phase  of 
the  implementation. 

Brown  noted  that  when  such  a 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Around  the  Nation 


MAINE  - Michael  Chitwood.  44. 
is  the  choice  of  Portland  City 
Manager  Robert  Ganley  for  the 
vacant  post  of  police  chief.  Chit- 
wood is  currently  police  chief  of 
Levittown,  Pa.  The  City  Council 
will  make  its  choice  for  the  post  on 
April  11.  The  former  chief.  Fran- 
cis Amoroso,  resigned  to  head  the 
state’s  anti-drug  task  force. 

The  state  last  month  unveiled  a 
proposed  policy  on  AIDS,  which 
includes  mandatory  blood  tests 
for  convicted  prostitutes  and 
drug  abusers,  along  with  volun- 
tary AIDS  prevention  education 
in  schools. 


forcement's  1987  report  on  mari- 
juana. In  previous  years,  the 
report,  marijuana  cultivation 
showed  up  largely  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  state.  The 
relatively  even  distribution  of 
marijuana  seizures  in  1987  may 
reflect  better  reporting,  better 
law  enforcement  or  an  increased 
quantity  of  marijuana  grown. 
Last  year’s  marijuana  eradica- 
tion efforts  led  to  the  destruction 
of  96,842  plants  and  the  arrest  of 
335  persons. 

GEORGIA  - The  House  has  ap- 
proved legislation  to  levy  addi- 
tional fines  on  convicted 
criminals  and  traffic  violators  to 
help  pay  for  new  county  jails. 

Alma  Police  Chief  L.  G.  Taylor 
resigned  on  Feb.  29,  citing  a lack 
of  adequate  staff  and  other 
unspecified  job  problems. 


MARYLAND  - The  Baltimore 
County  Police  plan  to  increase  the 
use  of  police  cadets,  ages  18  to  21. 
to  enroll  in  high  schools  and  in- 
vestigate drug  dealing.  One  re- 
cent five-month  probe  by  cadets 
reportedly  led  to  the  arrest  of  nine 
students  on  drug  charges. 

A Baltimore  motel  once  used  by 
drug  dealers  and  prostitutes  has 
undergone  a $350,000  renovation 
and  dedicated  as  a work-release 
and  emergency  housing  center. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  - Nar- 
cotics kingpins  could  face  life 
sentences  under  a new  anti-drug 
law  that  goes  into  effect  on  July  1. 
The  law  also  provides  double 
penalties  for  dealers  who  conduct 
their  business  within  1 ,000  feet  of 
a school. 

NEW  YORK  - State  Senator 
Nicholas  Spano  has  introduced  a 
bill  that  would  require  criminal 
defendants  to  post  full  bail  in 
order  to  gain  release.  Currently 
they  must  only  post  10  percent. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  - J.  Alton 
Cannon  last  month  defeated  in- 
terim Charleston  County  Sheriff 
Michael  O’Dowd  in  a special  elec- 
tion to  fill  the  post  previously 
held  by  Charles  Dawley,  who  died 
of  a heart  attack  last  October. 

TENNESSEE  - The  State 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
approved  a bill  that  would  require 
convicted  prostitutes  and  their 
patrons  to  undergo  tests  for 
AIDS.  A second  conviction  for 
anyone  testing  positive  would  be 
a felony  carrying  a prison  term  of 
up  to  10  years.  The  bill  would  also 
require  the  prostitutes  and  their 
customers  to  pay  for  the  tests. 

VIRGINIA  - The  House  Courts 
of  Justice  Committee  has  passed 
and  sent  to  the  full  House  a bill 
that  would  penalize  those  who  use 
or  try  to  use  armor-piercing  am- 
munition in  any  crime.  Current 
law  makes  it  a crime  to  use  such 
bullets  only  in  violent  crimes.  The 
new  bill  has  the  backing  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  the  state. 


plea  does  not  relieve  an  offender 
of  criminal  responsibility  for  his 
conduct.”  The  decision  upheld 
the  death  sentence  imposed  on  a 
convicted  killer  who  pleaded  guil- 
ty but  mentally  ill  to  the  1984 
stabbing  murder  of  a prison 
guard. 

INDIANA  - A judge  has  thrown 
out  an  attempted-murder  verdict 
against  Donald  Haines,  33,  who  is 
infected  with  AIDS.  The  judge 
said  the  prosecution  failed  to 
prove  that  the  police  officer  and 
rescue  workers  Haines  scratched 
and  bit  could  have  died  from  the 
wounds.  Haines  was  sentenced  to 
six  years  in  prison  on  a reduced 
charge  of  assault. 

MICHIGAN  - A House 
Republican  task  force  has  con- 
cluded that  the  state  should  fight 
drug  trafficking  by  allowing 
greater  use  of  police  wiretaps  and 
the  seizure  of  real  estate  used  in 
the  drug  trade. 

OHIO  — Lawrence  E.  Harper,  a 
black  who  is  the  only  major  in  the 
Mansfield  Police  Department, 
has  filed  a discrimination  suit 
charging  that  three  captains  on 
the  force  earn  more.  City  person- 
nel director  Pearl  Adams  said  of- 
ficials were  aware  of  the  pay 
disparity  and  planned  to  give 
Harper  a raise. 

Former  Jefferson  Township 
Police  Chief  Thomas  Woodson 
last  month  pleaded  no  contest  to 
accepting  a video  camcorder  for 
the  department  in  return  for  drop- 
ping a drunken-driving  case.  He 
was  given  a suspended  sentence 
and  fined  $1,000  because  he  did 
not  seek  personal  gain. 


Arrests  by  the  New  York  Tran- 
sit Police  dropped  37.7  percent  in 
December,  a sharp  decline  com- 
pared to  December  1986.  The 
decrease  came  on  the  heels  of 
allegations  that  officers  of  the 
department’s  decoy  squad  had 
made  a number  of  dubious  ar- 
rests. The  unit’s  activities  were 
suspended  on  Dec.  4.  However, 
Acting  Chief  Vincent  Del  Castillo 
said  that  the  decrease  was  due 
principally  to  an  8.1-percent 
decline  in  reported  felony  crimes 
over  the  last  11  months  and  a 
“modified  philosophy  of  arrest 
policies”  that  stresses  dealing 
with  serious  felonies  first  and 
lesser  offenses  second. 


FLORIDA  — Marijuana  cultiva- 
tion has  expanded  to  every  coun- 
ty in  the  state,  according  to  the 
Florida  Department  of  Law  En- 


ILLINOIS — Lisa  Brogan,  a 
Naperville  police  officer  who  was 
suspended  without  pay  in 
January  because  she  was  preg- 
nant and  could  not  perform  her 
regular  duties,  gave  birth  to  a boy 
on  Valentine's  Day.  Brogan’s 
husband,  Rick,  who  is  a police  of- 
ficer in  Itasca,  said  he  didn't 
know  when  his  wife  would  be  able 
to  resume  regular  street  duties 
and  return  to  work.  Appropriate- 
ly, the  infant  son  of  the  two  cops 
weighed  in  at  10-4.  (For  more  on 
the  Naperville  case,  see  * ‘ People  & 
Places.”  LEN.  Feb.  29.  1988  ] 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
ruled  last  month  that  criminal 
defendants  who  voluntarily  plead 
guilty  but  mentally  ill  to  murder 
charges  can  still  be  sentenced  to 
death.  "Unlike  insanity,”  wrote 
Justice  Ben  Miller,  “a  GBMI 
(guilty  but  mentally  ill)  finding  or 


IOWA  — Des  Moines  police  of- 
ficers now  have  the  option  of  car- 
rying 9mm  semi-automatic  hand- 
guns instead  of  the  revolvers  they 
now  use.  Use  of  the  9mm  weapons 
was  proposed  in  January  1987 
and  has  been  under  study  since 
then.  Officers  who  choose  to  carry 
semi-automatic  pistols  must  pur- 
chase their  own  weapon  and 
related  equipment,  and  will  be  re- 
quired to  attend  a training  course 
on  the  use  of  the  weapons  before 
being  allowed  to  carry  them. 

MINNESOTA  - The  Min- 
neapolis Police  Department  has 
been  ordered  to  halt  any  drug 
tests  of  any  civilian  employees,  in 
a ruling  Police  Chief  Anthony 
Bouza  described  as  "bad  news 
and  bad  law.”  The  temporary 
restraining  order  was  issued  by  a 
Hennepin  County  district  judge 
in  response  to  a suit  filed  by  Coun- 
cil 14  of  the  American  Federation 
of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees,  which  represents  less 
than  100  members  of  the  police 
department,  most  of  whom  hold 
clerical  jobs. 


MISSOURI  - St.  Louis  Police 
Chief  Robert  E.  Scheetz  has 
transferred  six  veteran  detectives 
into  the  police  department’s 
homicide  division.  The  move  was 
made  in  reaction  to  criticism  that 
the  squad  lacked  investigators 
with  the  experience  and  expertise 
needed  to  solve  two  high-profile 
murders  that  occurred  last 
September. 

St.  Louis  County  Executive 
Gene  McNary  has  ordered  AIDS 
tests  for  all  prisoners  in  the  coun- 
ty jail,  even  those  who  have  not 
been  convicted.  Prisoners  who 
test  positive  for  the  virus  will  be 
segregated.  Said  McNary: 
“Somebody  might  be  in  there  for 
a minor  offense  and  contract 
AIDS.” 

MONTANA  - Sheriff  Chuck 
O'Reilly  of  Lewis  and  Clark  Coun- 
ty has  refused  to  take  part  in  a 
county  Health  Department  pro- 
gram to  distribute  AIDS- 
prevention  packets  to  inmates 
upon  release.  The  kits  contain 
vials  of  bleach  and  water  to  clean 
hypodermic  needles,  a condom, 
and  printed  materials  on  AIDS. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  - Blackjack, 
an  80-pound  police  dog,  has  been 
dismissed  from  the  Bismarck 
police  K-9  Corps  for  being  a wimp. 
Said  Police  Chief  Robert  Matzke: 
“He's  not  aggressive.  He  cowers 
at  any  threat.  He  doesn't  func- 
tion.” 


COLORADO  — Arapahoe  Coun- 
ty Sheriff  Pat  Sullivan  says  he 
will  change  his  department’s  pur- 
suit policy,  barring  deputies  from 
chasing  all  but  the  most 
dangerous  suspects.  The  sheriff 
said  most  car  chases  are  not 
worth  the  risk  they  pose  to  of- 
ficers and  the  public. 

State  highway  officials  say 
alcohol-related  traffic  deaths 
dropped  by  15.8  percent  last  year. 
Alcohol  was  said  to  have  played  a 
role  in  245  traffic  deaths  in  1987, 
compared  to  291  in  1986. 

OKLAHOMA  — Tulsa  police  say 
drug-dealing  youth  gangs  may  be 
responsible  for  18  shootings  over 
a six-week  period  in  January  and 
February,  in  which  at  least  six 
people  were  wounded.  A similar 
spree  of  shootings  reportedly  oc- 
curred last  summer  and  fall. 

TEXAS  — The  Houston  Police 
Department  has  reported  double- 
digit decreases  in  auto  theft  and 
three  categories  of  violent  crime 
for  1987.  A year-end  analysis 
showed  the  total  number  of 
reported  crimes  last  year  to  be  2.8 
percent  less  than  the  total  for 
1986.  Rape  decreased  by  23.1  per- 
cent, murder  by  20.8  percent,  rob- 
bery by  11.3  percent,  and  auto 


theft  by  16.2  percent.  Assaults 
and  burglaries  rose  by  less  than 
one  percent,  while  larceny-thefts 
were  up  by  3.4  percent. 

UT A H — The  City  of  F armington 
is  considering  a plan  to  open  local 
schools  to  police  and  drug- 
sniffing dogs.  One  school  board 
member  said  a program  of  ran- 
dom searches  could  discourage 
students  from  bringing  drugs  to 

Qrhnnl 


CALIFORNIA  — Eighteen  new 
state  narcotics  agents  have  been 
assigned  to  the  San  Francisco 
area  to  fight  rising  crack  sales. 
Last  year,  50  agents  made  a 
reported  272  arrests  for  crack. 

Terry  Rogan,  who  was  arrested 
five  times  in  Michigan  and  Texas 
for  crimes  he  did  not  commit,  has 
settled  a lawsuit  against  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  for  the  Police 
Department's  failure  to  expunge 
his  name  from  the  computers  of 
the  National  Crime  Information 
Center.  Under  the  settlement, 
Rogan  will  receive  $55,000  in 
damages.  The  murders  and  rob- 
beries he  was  charged  with  were 
ultimately  traced  to  an  Alabama 
jail  inmate  who  had  assumed 
Rogan’s  identity  after  Rogan  ap- 
parently discarded  a copy  of  his 
birth  certificate. 

IDAHO  — The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  has  filed  suit 
against  Nez  Perce  County  of- 
ficials. charging  that  conditions 
at  the  county  jail  are  cruel  and  in- 
humane. Last  May  county  voters 
defeated  a $6. 4-million  bond  issue 
to  build  a new  jail. 

NEVADA  — The  state  Highway 
Patrol  plans  to  set  up  drunken- 
driving  checkpoints  this  month  in 
unspecified  parts  of  Las  Vegas 
where  there  have  been  high  rates 
of  alcohol-related  accidents.  The 
plan  calls  for  stopping  all  vehicles 
at  the  checkpoints  if  traffic  is 
light,  and  every  third  of  fifth  car  if 
it  is  not. 

WASHINGTON  - The  state 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the 
state's  drunken-driving  law,  over- 
ruling a lower  court  that  said 
breath  analysis  tests  violated  due 
process  and  equal  protection 
rights.  The  Supreme  Court  also 
turned  aside  arguments  that  the 
law  violated  the  state’s  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  because 
women  have  smaller  lung 
capacities. 

The  State  Senate  has  approved 
a bill  that  would  make  it  a crime  to 
patronize  prostitutes.  The  action 
was  taken  after  the  state 
Supreme  Court  ruled  on  Feb.  11 
that  the  state’s  prostitution  law 
does  not  apply  to  customers. 
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A city  as  defendant: 


Poor  police  equipment  sparks  criminal  rap 


The  troubled  city  of  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  recently  became  the 
first  municipality  in  the  state  to 
be  charged  with  criminal  viola- 
tions of  law,  stemming  from 
allegations  that  the  city  is  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  its  police  of- 
ficers by  providing  them  with  in- 
adequate or  substandard  equip- 
ment. 

City  Attorney  Sam  Ross  plead- 
ed not  guilty  to  the  nine  misde- 
meanor charges  of  reckless  con- 
duct in  St.  Clair  County  Court  on 
March  2.  The  charges,  which 
carry  a maximum  fine  of  $1,000 
each,  include  issuing  officers 
unreliable  two-way  radios  and 
failing  to  maintain  the  city's  15 
unmarked  police  vehicles. 


"I  think  it  puts  the  police  in 
harm,"  said  John  Baricevic,  the 
St.  Clair  County  state's  attorney 
who  brought  the  charges.  "If  it  is 
done  recklessly,  it's  a criminal  of- 
fense." 

Capt.  James  Borsis  told  the 
Associated  Press  that  city  detec- 
tives have  been  forced  to  use  their 
own  cars  for  work  since  the  city 
has  not  been  able  to  afford  repairs 
on  the  department’s  unmarked 
cars.  When  contacted  by  LEN, 
Borsis  declined  further  comment 
on  the  case  since  it  is  currently  in 
litigation. 

There  are  currently  only  six 
radios  when  there  are  as  many  as 
seven  officers  on  patrol.  When  the 
seventh  officer  is  on  duty,  he 


doubles  up  with  someone.  Fur- 
thermore, said  Police  Chief 
Isadore  Chambers,  some  of  the 
radios  "have  trouble  as  far  as  be- 
ing able  to  transmit  properly." 

The  radios  cannot  be  repaired, 
he  said,  because  the  city  has  failed 
to  pay  previous  repair  bills. 

Twenty-four  officers  on  the 
73-member  force  have  considered 
buying  their  own  radios. 
Chambers  said.  Several  com- 
panies have  reportedly  con- 
sidered donating  used  ones. 

The  city  has  more  than  its  share 
of  police-related  problems  of  late. 
Since  1986,  a 16-member  detail  of 
the  Illinois  State  Police  has 
patrolled  East  St.  Louis’s  streets, 
after  the  city  requested  tern- 


Federal 

File 

A roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  within  the 
Federal  Government. 

★ U.S.  Customs  Service 

Customs  Commissioner  William  von  Raab  said 
: March  1 that  his  agents  would  begin  seizing  the 
passports  of  Americans  who  tried  to  re-enter  the 
country  with  illicit  drugs.  The  plan,  announced  at 
the  White  House  Conference  for  a Drug-Free 
America  on  March  2,  is  said  to  be  aimed  primarily 
at  discouraging  people  who  might  be  tempted  to 
bring  in  small  amounts  of  narcotics  for  personal 
use.  In  a reference  to  the  State  Department,  von 
Raab  complained  about  "bureaucrats  who  are 
l conscientious  objectors  in  our  war  on  drugs." 
| State  Department  officials  foiled  an  earlier  plan 
by  von  Raab  to  stamp  the  passports  of  those 
i caught  at  the  border  with  drugs,  saying  that  such 
I a practice  would  infringe  on  the  right  to  travel  and 
> penalize  people  who  had  not  been  convicted  of  a 
I crime.  Von  Raab's  new  passport  plan,  due  to  start 
on  March  15,  is  likely  to  face  a constitutional 
challenge,  according  to  those  familiar  with  civil 
liberties  and  immigration  law. 

★ Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 

A survey  of  jail  inmates  convicted  of  drunken 
driving  has  found  that  half  of  such  offenders  had 
consumed  the  alcoholic  equivalent  of  at  least  12 
bottles  of  beer  or  8 cocktails  before  being  arrested. 
| More  than  one-quarter  of  the  inmates  surveyed 
: had  consumed  the  equivalent  of  at  least  20  beers 
| or  13  mixed  drinks.  The  BJS  survey  noted  that 
:i  nearly  half  of  those  in  jail  on  drunken-driving 
| charges  had  been  sentenced  at  least  once 
* previously  for  the  same  offense.  Between  1970 
! and  1986,  the  survey  said,  the  number  of  arrests 
1 for  driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs 
: increased  by  almost  223  percent. 

★ U.S.  Supreme  Court 

| The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  hear  a case 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  a drug-testing 
program  for  Customs  Service  employees  seeking 
promotions  to  sensitive  positions.  The  appeal, 
which  was  filed  by  the  National  Treasury 
Employees  Union,  calls  the  drug-testing  program 
a "demeaning,  humiliating  and  offensive"  pro- 
cedure that  violates  the  Fourth  Amendment’s  ban 
on  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures.  The  appeal 
also  says  the  testing  is  subject  to  errors  that  could 
lead  to  injustices.  The  case  against  the  Customs 
Service  drug-testing  program  was  last  heard  by  a 
panel  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  upheld  the  testing  in  a 2-to-l  decision. 
Arguments  are  due  to  be  heard  by  the  Supreme 
Court  next  fall. 


★ Department  of  Defense 

Defense  Secretary  Frank  C.  Carlucci  said  March  4 
that  he  would  strongly  oppose  any  attept  to  create 
an  active  law-enforcement  role  for  the  armed 
forces  in  the  campaign  against  drugs.  "The 
military  should  be  supportive,”  Carlucci  told  the 
Associated  Press.  "I  would  be  very  much  against 
giving  the  military  arrest  authority  or  getting 
them  into  law  enforcement.  The  Defense 
Secretary  was  asked  his  views  on  drug  enforce- 
ment after  the  Secretary  of  Education,  William  J. 
Bennett,  told  a White  House  drug-abuse  con- 
ference that  the  U.S.  should  consider  "a  broader 
use  of  military  force  against  both  the  production 
and  shipment  of  drugs." 

j 

★ National  Law  Enforcement  Memorial  Fund 
The  National  Capital  Planning  Commission  has 
given  its  approval  for  the  erection  of  a national  law 
enforcement  officers'  memorial  on  Judiciary 
Square  in  Washington,  D.C.  Ground-breaking  for 
the  memorial,  which  is  being  funded  through 
private  contributions,  is  due  to  begin  by  Oct.  19, 
1989.  Craig  Floyd,  executive  director  of  the 
memorial  fund,  hailed  the  Judiciary  Square  site  as 
"perfect”  for  the  "long  overdue  tribute  to  law  en- 
forcement.” A final  design  for  the  memorial  has 
yet  to  be  decided,  but  it  is  expected  to  include  the 
names  of  law  enforcement  officers  who  have  died 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

★ State  Department 

A State  Department  report  released  March  1 said 
that  production  of  coca,  marijuana  and  opium- 
poppy  crops  has  grown  substantially  in  the  past 
year,  to  the  point  of  being  beyond  the  ability  of 
any  single  government  to  control.  The  report  also 
criticized  governments,  such  as  those  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Panama,  that  have  been  unwilling  to 
outlaw  the  laundering  of  drug  profits.  Between 
1986  and  1987,  the  report  said,  production  of  coca, 
which  is  used  to  make  cocaine,  grew  by  more  than 
10  percent  overall  in  the  three  traditional  coca- 
growing  countries  of  Bolivia,  Peru  and  Colombia. 
The  world’s  marijuana  crop  increased  by  26  per- 
cent, and  the  opium  crop  was  up  by  18  percent. 
Unless  a safe  and  effective  herbicide  to  wipe  out 
the  coca  crop  is  developed,  and  Latin  American 
countries  are  persuaded  to  use  it,  production  of 
coca  will  continue  to  increase  by  5 to  10  percent 
per  year,  a State  Department  official  said.  Four 
countries  — Panama,  Afghanistan,  Iran  and  Syria 
— were  accused  in  the  report  of  failing  to 
cooperate  in  efforts  to  stem  the  production  and 
flow  of  drugs.  Those  countries  now  face  possible 
economic  sanctions  by  the  United  States. 


porary  help  to  quash  street-gang 
violence,  "We  went  in  on  a tem- 
porary basis,"  said  Capt.  Bobby 
Henry  of  the  State  Police.  "In  all 
honesty,  we've  been  there  longer 
than  1 ever  anticipated.  If  we 
leave,  I don't  know  what 
happens." 

Residents  and  officials  alike 
also  point  to  the  city’s  crime  rate 
as  an  major  headache.  "If  this 
were  Sun  City,  Ariz.,  maybe  (the 
police]  wouldn't  need  radios," 
said  State's  Attorney  Baricevic. 
"But  this  is  the  city  with  the 
highest  murder  rate,  the  highest 
rape  rate  in  Illinois.  Everybody  in 
this  city  has  a gun." 

Said  one  resident  who  said  she 
carries  a knife  for  her  protection: 
"Everybody  carries  something. 
Everybody  here  knows  police  ser- 
vice stinks.” 

The  criminal  charges  filed  early 
this  month  also  represent  a con- 


tinuation of  a string  of  municipal 
crises  that  have  affected  the 
predominantly  black  city  of 
55,000  that  lies  just  across  the 
Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis. 

Local  officials  say  that  the  city 
is  underfinanced  by  $2  million 
each  year.  There  has  been  no 
routine  trash  collection  since  last 
October,  when  the  city  was  sued 
for  $262,000  in  back  payments  by 
the  company  that  handled 
municipal  garbage  collection. 

The  city,  which  has  high 
unemployment  and  a declining  in- 
dustrial base,  also  owes  back 
payments  for  insurance,  and 
some  employees  claim  they  have 
no  medical  coverage  at  all. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant 
threat  to  the  city’s  solvency, 
however,  is  a $4-million  judgment 
awarded  last  year  to  a man  who 
suffered  brain  damage  when  he 
was  beaten  by  a cellmate  in  the 
city  jail. 


Structural  changes 
urged  for  Richmond 


A special  task  force  made 
several  strongly  worded  recom- 
mendations for  overhauling  the 
Richmond,  Va.,  Police  Bureau 
last  month,  including  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  department's  shift 
schedule,  the  implementation  of  a 
career  development  plan  and  the 
establishment  of  a deputy  chief 
position. 

The  10-member  task  force, 
which  consisted  of  five  police  of- 
ficials and  employees  of  the  city's 
Department  of  Human  Resources 
and  Employee  Relations,  was 
created  to  look  at  problems  within 
the  police  bureau  "in  total,"  ac- 
cording to  deputy  city  manager 
Regina  V.  K.  Williams.  In  the 
past,  she  told  LEN,  organiza- 
tional problems  within  the  agency 
had  been  solved  on  a case-by-case 


basis. 

"These  people  |the  task  force] 
just  locked  themselves  in  a room 
for  12  hours  a day  discussing  the 
issues,"  said  Williams.  "It  really 
is  sort  of  think-tank  document.  ” 

One  of  the  most  controversial 
recommendations  still  under 
discussion  involves  dismantling 
the  department's  popular  4/10 
shift,  under  which  the  majority  of 
patrol  officers  work  a rotating 
10-hour  shift  four  days  a week. 

The  task  force  suggested  that 
the  department  would  be  better 
served  by  a fixed  eight-hour  shift 
schedule.  It  would  save  the  city 
some  $1.5  million  dollars  when 
compared  to  the  manpower  need- 
ed to  maintain  a 4/10  shift,  in  ad- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


‘Night  Out-ers’  set  Aug.  9 
as  date  for  anticrime  soiree 


Keep  those  lights  on  and  the 
charcoal  warm,  because  the  fifth 
annual  National  NightOut  will  be 
taking  place  this  year  on  Aug.  9, 
complete  with  barbecues,  parades 
and  other  special  events  in  com- 
munities around  the  country. 

National  Night  Out  is  an  annual 
crime-prevention  event  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Association 
of  Town  Watch  (NATW).  Last 
year,  6,104  communities  par- 
ticipated in  the  event,  which  is 
designed  to  heighten  crime- 
prevention  awareness  and  send  a 
message  to  criminals  that  neigh- 
borhoods are  organized  and  will- 
ing to  fight  back. 

NATW  provides  a very  basic 
framework,  but  most  neighbor- 
hoods go  far  beyond  that  to  make 
National  Night  Out  distinctively 
their  own.  Events  are  tailored  for 
each  locality  by  individual 
neighborhood  groups  and  agen- 
cies. In  the  past,  events  have  in- 


cluded balloon  releases, 
children's  safety  activities,  visits 
from  police  and  block  parties. 

"The  event  provides  a unique 
opportunity  for  neighborhoods 
nationwide  to  get  together  in  a 
positive  atmosphere  and  promote 
crime  prevention,  neighborhood 
solidarity  and  community  aware- 
ness." said  NATW's  executive 
director.  Matt  Peskin. 

"Along  with  being  an  effective 
and  inexpensive  police- 
community  program,  it's  an  en- 
joyable, upbeat  evening  designed 
to  involve  all  age  groups  in  all 
neighborhoods,"  he  said. 

• 

/For  more  information  on  Na- 
tional Night  Out , call  or  write:  Na- 
tional Association  of  Town 
Watch,  Night  Out,  P.O.  Box  303, 
Wynnewood,  PA  19096.  Tele- 
phone: 215-649-7055  or 

I-800-NITE-OUT.I 
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Peopleand  Places 


Community  relations:  It’s  in  the  cards 


n 


In  an  agreeable  twist  on  a venerable  tradi- 
tion. San  Diego  police  officers  have  replaced 
sports  figures  as  the  heroes  pictured  on 
trading  cards. 

The  police  department,  with  a little  help 
from  the  Wendy's  Corporation,  printed 
more  than  100.000  of  the  cards.  On  the  front, 
various  units  of  the  department,  such  as  the 
K-9  unit  or  the  SWAT  team,  are  depicted  in 
full-color.  On  the  back,  children  get  a brief 
lesson  in  the  function  of  the  unit  and  a safety 
tip. 

“It's  not  a new  idea."  said  Officer  Matt 
Weathersby.  who  is  part  of  the 
department's  community-relations  brain 
trust.  "The  Chargers  [football  team]  put  out 
a series  along  with  other  sports  teams.  I t's  a 
good  way  of  putting  a message  out  to  kids. 

Instead  of  letting  sports  figures  grab  all 
the  spotlight  in  the  esteem  of  San  Diego 
youngsters,  however.  Weathersby  decided 
to  highlight  some  local  heroes  — the  city’s 
police  officers. 

"That's  the  image  we  want  to  portray  to 
kids  — someone  who's  helpful,  someone  who 
has  a job,"  he  said. 

Uniformed  officers  carry  the  cards  to  give 
out  to  children  on  their  beats.  The  cards  are 
also  distributed  by  officers  at  elementary 
schools.  "We  get  that  one-on-one  contact," 
said  Weathersby. 

There  are  five  different  cards  in  all,  he 
said.  Police  are  given  a new  one  to  distribute 
every  two  weeks.  "I  look  at  it  in  the  long 
range  as  a recruiting  project,"  Weathersby 
said. 

"If  you  put  the  image  of  a police  officer  in 


SAN  DIEGO  POLICE 
K-9  UNIT 


SAN  DIEGO 

POLICE 


K-9  (Canine)  Unit 

Dogs  have  been  successfully  used  in 
police  work  for  over  100  years.  Their 
sharp  sense  of  smell  along  with  their 
intense  loyalty  to  their  handlers,  have 
made  them  an  invaluable  tool  in  law 
enforcement's  fight  against  crime. 


POLICE  SAFETY  TIP 

It  someone  touches  your  body  in  a way 
that  makes  you  teel  uncomfortable 
who  could  you  tell? 

A.  Parents  C Police  Officer 

B.  Teacher 

Answer:  tuagi  ||aj  os 

noA  d|ag  oj  si  qol  Jiaiii  saorngo  poo6 
lie  aje  aoi|od  pue  sjaqoeaj  sjuajed 


Yfcncy 

d oi  me  San  Diego  Police 

Salely  ca<d  ienes 

Unde'  16  yean  one  card  pc'  day  please 

The  front  and  back  of  one  of  the  SDPD’s  trading  cards. 


that  child's  mind  at  age  nine  or  ten,  in  ten 
years  you  may  have  him  or  her  as  a recruit. 
They  may  not  know  why,  but  they've 
always  wanted  to  be  a police  officer. 

The  department's  trading-card  idea  was 
given  a helping  hand  by  the  Wendy  s fast- 
food  chain  in  the  San  Diego  area,  which 


donated  $5,000  for  the  effort.  The  depart-  | 
ment  also  obtained  permission  to  use  the  | 
city's  print  shop  to  turn  out  the  cards.  "It 
was  a blend  between  private  enterprise  and 
a public  entity  getting  together  to  do  some 
good  for  the  community."  said  Weathersby. 

"I  think  we  really  pulled  it  off." 


No  laughing 
matter 

A practical  joke  played  on  the 
son  of  the  Indianola,  Iowa,  police 
chief  has  proved  to  be  utterly  im- 
practical and  somewhat  less  than 
a joke  for  the  police  officers  who 
engineered  the  prank  last  month. 

Patrolman  Michael  Shields  was 
dismissed  and  Sgt.  Steve  Bonnett 
was  suspended  for  six  days  after 
they  secretly  videotaped  18-year- 
old  Kenneth  Burge  Jr.  kissing  a 
woman  in  an  Indianola  apart  ment 
on  Dec.  13. 

Burge  told  his  father,  Police 
Chief  Kenneth  Burge  Sr.,  about 
the  officers’  practical  joke,  and 
the  chief  ordered  an  investigation 
that  led  to  the  disciplinary  action 
taken  against  the  two. 

Charles  Davey,  the  city  's  depu- 
ty fire  chief,  witnessed  the  prac- 
tical joke,  which  the  officers 
pulled  off  while  off  duty,  and  he 
told  the  Des  Moines  Register: 
"They  videotaped  Junior  and  this 
woman,  but  it  was  no  big  deal. 
Anyone  who  saw  the  tape  would 
see  that.  There  was  no  pay.  no 
nudity,  nothing  real  serious." 

According  to  Shields'  lawyer, 
Thomas  Lenihan,  the  chief’s  son 
was  a frequent  visitor  to  the 
police  station  and  had  played 
many  a practical  joke  himself  on 
the  two  officers,  such  as  spraying 
their  cars  with  shaving  cream  and 
hiding  their  keys. 

Shields  is  appealing  his 
dismissal  to  the  Indianola  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Gates 

slammed 

Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Daryl 
Gates  came  under  fire  last  month 
from  minority  leaders,  after  a 
report  was  released  charging  that 
police  respond  more  slowly  to 
emergencies  in  minority  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  issue  of  police-minority 
relations  evolved  into  controver- 
sy in  January  when  police 
descended  upon  a predominantly 
white  area  of  Westwood  in  search 
of  a suspect  in  a gang-related 
shooting. 

Department  critics  charged 
that  similar  gang-related  violence 
in  non-white  neighborhoods  had 
not  generated  the  same  level  of 
response  by  police. 

In  an  attempt  to  ease  matters, 


Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  himself  a 
former  L.A.  police  lieutenant, 
then  approved  the  hiring  of  150 
new  police  officers  for  the 
7,000-plus-member  department. 
Gates  withheld  a decision  on 
where  to  use  the  newly  acquired 
officers  until  after  a hearing  on 
police  deployment  earlier  this 
month. 

"I've  been  telling  the  people  of 
this  city  that  we  need  hundreds 
more  police  officers,"  said  Gates. 
"We  should  focus  on  getting  rid 
of  the  problems,  and  not  on  the 
complicated  subject  of  deploy- 
ment." 

Gates  had  countered  minority 
leaders'  claims  by  producing  a 
contradictory,  $183,000  city- 
financed  study  which  found  that 
Los  Angeles  police  respond  faster 
to  calls  from  the  central  and  south 
part  of  the  city,  which  have 
heavier  concentrations  of  minori- 
ty residents,  than  they  do  in  white 
areas. 

"One  thing  I've  learned  in  my 
11  years  [as  police  chief],"  said 
Gates,  “is  that  everyone, 


everyone,  knows  how  to  do  my 
job,  and  they  are  not  reluctant  to 
tell  me.  " 

Repairman 
called  in 

In  his  long  career  as  a police  ex- 
ecutive, Daniel  P.  Guido  has  been 
called  in  to  run  a number  of 
departments  that  faced  one  set  of 
problems  or  another.  Now  of- 
ficials in  Suffolk  County,  N.Y., 
are  confidently  hoping  that 
Guido,  selected  earlier  this  month 
as  police  commissioner  of  the 
2,650-member  county  police 
department,  will  be  tough  enough 
to  lead  the  department  out  of  the 
troubles  that  have  plagued  it  in 
recent  years. 

The  13th  largest  police  depart- 
ment in  the  nation,  the  Suffolk 
County  police  have  been 
demoralized  over  the  past  few 
years  by  local,  state  and  Federal 
investigations  into  its  homicide 
and  narcotics  divisions.  Guido, 
who  had  been  police  chief  in  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  for  eight  months 
when  selected  for  his  new  job,  will 
be  the  third  commissioner  to  head 
the  Suffolk  department  in  a little 
more  than  a year. 

Guido's  immediate  predeces- 
sor, James  Caples.  resigned  in 
February  to  run  for  the  State 
Assembly.  Caples,  who  had  been 
the  department’s  chief  inspector, 
was  appointed  to  the  commis- 


sioner's post  after  DeWitt  C. 
Treder  was  asked  to  resign  in 
March  1987  by  Michael  A. 
LoGrande,  then  the  county  ex- 
ecutive. Treder  had  run  the 
department  for  four  years. 

Guido  comes  to  the  department 
with  a reputation  for  being  tough 
and  non-political.  He  has 
previously  run  troubled  police 
departments  in  Yonkers.  Nassau 
County  and  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.,  in  addition  to  Stamford.  In 
Westchester,  he  was  the  first 
police  commissioner  of  the  county 
police  force,  which  was  formed 
from  the  less-than-tranquil  con- 
solidation of  two  other  county 
agencies. 

In  a prepared  statement  an- 
nouncing Guido's  appointment, 
Suffolk  County  Executive 
Patrick  G.  Halpin  noted:  "Daniel 
Guido  is  exactly  the  tough,  no- 
nonsense,  non-political  police  pro- 
fessional we  need  as  commis- 
sioner. He  is  one  tough  cop  any 
police  officer  would  be  proud  to 
work  under  and  to  call  commis- 
sioner." 

Guido  has  stated  that  his  top 
priority  upon  taking  over  the 
department  in  April  will  be  to  im- 
prove officer  morale  and  the  con- 
fidence of  county  residents  in 
their  police  department. 

Although  Guido  has  been 
recognized  as  a resourceful  and  in- 
novative chief  who  will  abide  no 
political  interference  with  his 
operation  of  a department,  his  ap- 
pointment met  with  almost  im- 
mediate opposition  from  the  Suf- 
folk County  Patrolmen's 


Benevolent  Association. 

The  president  of  the  PBA. 
Michael  A.  Mahoney,  said  he  was 
not  pleased  with  Guido's  reputa- 
tion as  being  "tough  on  unions." 
He  went  on  to  note,  however, 
"I’m  used  to  dealing  with  tough 
police  commissioners,  and  he  is  no 
exception." 
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What  They  Are  Saying 

“We  have  a young  population  of  police 
officers  who  I should  hope  are  sexually 
active.  They  better  know  the  rules.” 

Lieut.  Pedro  Pinero  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Academy  staff,  on  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
police  department’s  new  booklet  on  AIDS.  (1:5) 
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Help  on  wheels: 

Samaritans  ride  to 


The  Biblical  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  has  a modern- 
day  analog  for  motorists  on  busy 
highways  in  several  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  Northeast.  Today’s 

Burden's 
Beat 

Ordway  F.  Burden 

Samaritans  cruise  super- 
highways during  rush  hours  in 
vans  chock  full  of  equipment, 
looking  for  ways  to  help  stranded 
motorists  without  charge  and 
send  them  on  their  way. 

Their  service  earns  high  praise 
from  the  34,000  motorists  they 
help  each  year,  as  well  as  from 
state  troopers  who  patrol  the 
same  highways.  The  Samaritans 
are  jacks  of  all  trades,  combining 
the  skills  of  auto  mechanic,  first 
aider  and  traffic  reporter.  Be- 
tween rush  hours,  they  often 
serve  the  public  elsewhere, 
delivering  Meals  on  Wheels, 
visiting  nursing  homes,  helping 
out  in  Boys’  Clubs,  transporting 
the  elderly  to  doctor's  appoint- 
ments, or  teaching  road  safety  to 
driver’s  education  students. 

The  Samaritans  are  employees 
of  Samaritania  Inc.,  a small  firm 
in  Grafton,  Mass.,  which  has  a 
dozen  full-time  Samaritans  and 
two  or  three  part-timers.  They 
operate  vans  in  Boston  and 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Providence, 
R.I.,  Albany  and  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  and  Stamford, 
Bridgeport.  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Samaritania  is  entirely  funded 
by  corporate  contributions.  The 
corporate  sponsors  are  not  merely 
altruistic;  their  names  are 
emblazoned  on  the  sides  of  the 
Samaritans'  vans,  so  there  is  a 
spinoff  of  goodwill  for  the  com- 
pany when  a Samaritan  assists 
someone.  The  biggest  sponsor  is 
the  CVS  drugstore  chain.  Others 
include  the  Worcester  County  In- 
stitution for  Savings,  Connecti- 
cut Bank  and  Trust,  and  the  Con- 
necticut National  Bank. 

During  a typical  day  of  cruising 
150  miles  or  more,  a Samaritan 
might  fix  a few  flats,  use  a hotbox 
to  bypass  an  ignition  and  get  a car 
going  again,  give  directions  to 
several  befuddled  drivers,  check  a 
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-few  abandoned  cars  along 
highway  shoulders,  and  remove 
mufflers,  hubcaps  and  dead 
animals  from  the  road.  “Once," 
laughed  Samaritania 's  president, 
Ric  Morgan-0  Connor,  “a  couple 
of  state  troopers  and  I rolled  a 
safe  out  of  the  center  lane  of  1-290 
in  Worcester." 

A Samaritan  van  carries  an  im- 
pressive communications  station 
with  four  radios:  a CB.  a two-way 
radio  linked  to  the  state  police,  an 
emergency  scanner,  and  a radio  to 
traffic  helicopters.  In  some  areas, 
Samaritans  give  live  traffic 
reports  on  radio  and  TV;  in 
others,  they  feed  information  to 
existing  traffic  networks.  Their 
vans  also  have  first-aid  equip- 
ment and  enough  mechanic's 
tools  to  make  minor  repairs. 

About  10  of  the  Samaritans  are 
emergency  medical  technicians  or 
paramedics.  Those  who  aren’t  are 
in  training  for  EMT  certification. 
They  are  paid  from  $15,000  to 
$25,000  a year,  depending  on  ex- 
perience and  training.  It’s  the 
kind  of  salary  range  that  attracts 
only  people  who  enjoy  helping 
others.  "It  takes  a special  kind  of 
person  to  do  this  job,"  said 
Morgan-0 'Connor. 

"Their  work  is  excellent," 
observed  Trooper  Robert  Armet, 
the  public  information  officer  for 
Troop  G of  the  New  York  State 
Police,  based  in  the  Albany 
suburb  of  Loudonville.  "The  CVS 
Samaritans  here  act  in  a very  pro- 
fessional and  courteous  manner, 
and  they’re  excellent  am- 
bassadors for  New  York  State." 

The  Albany  Samaritans  have 
three  vans,  one  of  which  is  often 
parked  at  Troop  G’s  head- 
quarters. "We  have  a very  close 
relationship  with  them,"  said 
Armet.  "It’s  almost  like  a mar- 
riage. We’ll  ask  them  to  come  to 
the  scene  of  a disabled  vehicle  and 
they'll  respond  and  try  to  get  the 
people  on  their  way.  Conversely, 
sometimes  they’ll  let  us  know  of  a 
hazardous  situation.”  Troop  G 
and  the  Samaritans  keep  in  con- 
stant touch  by  teleradio  and 
telephone. 

In  the  Albany  area,  when  a 
Samaritan  has  assisted  a 
motorist,  he  gives  the  motorist  a 
postcard  explaining  the  Samari- 
tan service  and  invites  him  to 
write  comments  on  it  and  send  it 
to  the  state  police.  "In  three  and  a 
half  or  four  years,"  said  Armet, 
"We’ve  never  had  a bad  com- 
ment. Most  people  say  great 
things  about  the  Samaritans." 

The  Samaritans  are  the  brain- 
child of  Tom  McCann,  a Boston 
public  relations  consultant,  who 
saw  the  need  for  the  service  in 
1976.  At  the  time,  he  was  working 
on  a public  television  program 
that  used  inmates  from  the 
Massachusetts  Correctional  In- 
stitution in  Norfolk  as  actors.  He 
became  friends  with  Bill  Wallace, 
a former  armed  robber,  who  was 
to  become  the  first  Samaritan. 
Several  ex-offenders  followed 
Wallace  into  the  Samaritans,  but 
few  are  left  — although  not 
because  they  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory. "In  12  years  we’ve  never 
had  a problem  with  them," 


rescue  in  Northeast 


Handling  crises  ranging  from  overheated  engines  to  flat  tires  to  medical  emergencies,  the  CVS  Samaritan 
van  is  a sort  for  sore  eyes  to  stranded  motorists. 


Morgan-O’Connor  said.  "But 
we  re  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  now,"  he  added,  ex- 
plaining that  Samaritans  have 
come  from  the  ranks  of  ex-truck 
drivers,  disk  jockeys,  Vietnam 
veterans,  handicapped  people, 
and  women  as  well  as  men. 

Like  the  Biblical  Good 
Samaritan,  today's  Samaritans 
never  pass  by  someone  who  needs 
help.  It’s  a most  welcome  service 
on  limited-access  roads,  where  the 
next  emergency  telephone  may  be 
two  miles  away.  It’s  also  an  idea 
that  deserves  emulation  in  all 
metropolitan  areas. 

Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  651 
Colonial Blvd.,  Washington  Twp., 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675. 

Home  is  where  the  job  is: 


Space  is  at  a premium  in  the  back  of  a Samaritan  van,  which  is  loaded 
with  gasoline,  oil,  spare  auto  parts,  tools,  first  aid  gear  and  radios. 


NY  eyes  residency  rule  for  cops 


Increasing  racial  violence  and 
police-minority  tensions  in  New 
York  City  have  prompted  New 
York  Gov.  Mario  M.  Cuomo  to 
propose  a residency  requirement 
for  all  newly-hired  city  police  and 
firefighters. 

The  requirement  would  man- 
date that  all  new  officers  and 
firemen  live  within  the  city’s  five 
boroughs.  To  sweeten  the  pill, 
however,  Cuomo’s  proposal 
would  allow  police  and  fire  per- 
sonnel affected  by  the  residency 
rule  to  acquire  subsidized  mort- 
gages to  help  mitigate  the  city's 
high  cost  of  living. 

State  Labor  Commissioner 
Thomas  Harnett  said  a percen- 
tage of  public  pension  funds 
would  become  for  police  and 
firefighters  for  this  purpose 

Currently,  the  uniformed  forces 
are  the  only  city  employees  not  re- 
quired to  live  within  its  confines. 
They  were  exempted  from  a 
residency  rule  adopted  in  1960 
after  union  officials  argued  that 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  city  was 


prohibitive. 

A new  residency  rule  enacted  in 
New  York  City  in  1986  covers  on- 
ly those  non-uniformed  city 
employees  who  are  not  under  the 
legislative  control  of  the  state. 
Exempted  from  the  rule  are 
police,  fire,  prisons,  schools,  tran- 
sit and  city  hospitals. 

Several  other  major  cities,  in- 
cluding Philadelphia. 

Washington,  San  Diego,  Chicago 
and  Detroit,  have  successfully  in- 
stituted residency  requirements 
in  recent  years.  Such  codes 
sprung  up  around  the  country 
after  Philadelphia's  residency  law 
was  ruled  constitutional  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1976. 

The  Philadelphia  requirement 
states  that  an  individual  must 
live  in  the  city  for  at  least  one  year 
before  becoming  eligible  for  a 
municipal  job.  Top  city  officials, 
such  as  the  police  commissioner, 
must  "establish  residence" 
within  90  days  of  hiring. 

Meeting  last  month  with 
members  of  the  Black  and  Puerto 


Rican  Legislative  Caucus,  Gover- 
nor Cuomo  said  the  residency 
issue  was  brought  up  at  a 
previously  undisclosed  meeting 
he  had  with  community  leaders 
from  Laurelton,  Queens.  Several 
months  ago.  a black  man  was  shot 
there  by  police  11  times  after  he 
allegedly  lunged  at  them  with  a 
knife. 

Cuomo  said  the  residency  re- 
quirement should  improve  sen- 
sitivity on  the  part  of  police  and 
fire  personnel  to  the  communities 
they  work  in  and  attract  more 
minority  residents  to  the  depart- 
ments. 

The  Governor  said  he  will  not 
seek  to  have  the  law  enforced 
retroactively.  City  police  who 
already  live  outside  New  York  Ci- 
ty’s boundaries  — some  40  per- 
cent of  the  force  — would  not  be 
affected. 

Cuomo’s  initiative  has  gotten  a 
mixed  response  from  officials  and 
legislators.  New  York  City  Mayor 
Edward  I.  Koch  has  given  it  his 

Continued  on  Page  13 
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Does  4x10  equal  5x8? 

Richmond  eyes  changes  in 


shifts,  career  path 


Continued  from  Page  3 

dition  to  alleviating  the  stress 
normally  associated  with 
rotating  schedules. 

Williams  noted  that  revised 
shift  schedule  would  mesh  neatly 
with  task  force's  proposed  career 
development  plan,  which  includes 
some  college  for  officers.  It  would 
be  easier,  she  pointed  out,  for  of- 
ficers to  attend  classes  regularly 
while  working  within  a fixedshift 
schedule. 

Although  the  4/10  shift  was 
favored  by  those  who  enjoyed  the 
four  days  on.  three  days  off  ap- 
proach to  their  work  week. 
Williams  said  it  was  unpopular 
with  some  officers  who  would 
rather  work  more  regular  hours. 
"You  do  have  a difference  of  opin- 
ion in  the  bureau,"  she  said.  "We 
are  going  to  have  sort  out  what's 


best  for  the  majority.” 

The  bureau  is  also  considering  a 
structural  reorganization  which 
would  create  a deputy  chief  posi- 
tion. Currently,  the  bureau  is  ad- 
ministered by  a chief  and  four 
majors. 

"One  of  the  suggestions  that 
has  been  made  is  that  we  come  up 
with  a deputy  chief  and  the  other 
three  majors  would  report  to 
him,"  said  Williams.  "Right  now 
all  four  majors  are  considered 
deputy  chiefs  in  their  areas.  It 
would  make  a more  pyramidal 
structure." 

The  advantage  of  such  a move, 
she  said,  would  lie  in  freeing  up 
more  of  the  chief's  time  for  long- 
range  planning  and  community 
activity.  The  day-to-day  opera- 
tion of  the  department  would  fall 
to  the  deputy  chief. 


The  bureau  will  definitely  go 
ahead,  said  Williams,  with  the 
career  development  plan.  The 
five-year  project  will  open  up 
three  career  tracks  — patrol,  in- 
vestigations and  technical  ser- 
vices. Each  track  would  have  its 
own  pay  range  based  on  four 
levels  of  achievement.  Advance- 
ment would  be  based  on  such  fac- 
tors as  performance,  education, 
skill  and  length  of  service. 

The  details  of  the  program, 
however,  will  not  be  discussed  un- 
til after  the  summer,  when  the 
new  city  budget  is  drawn  up.  Cur- 
rently, the  city  and  the  local 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  are  in 
the  midst  of  negotiations  for  a 
salary  raise  for  officers,  which 
could  mean  increases  of  up  to  35 
percent  for  individual  officers. 

"We  have  an  interesting  situa- 


tion in  that  there  are  two  pro- 
posals before  the  City  Council." 
said  Williams.  "The  minimum 
and  maximum  amounts  are 
ultimately  the  same  but  one  of  our 
Council  members  recommended  a 
15-step  pay  plan  which  would 
take  the  officers  about  8 years  to 
get  from  minimum  to  maximum." 

The  other  proposal  involves  a 
22-step  plan,  she  said,  which 
would  take  officers  about  1 1 years 
to  reach  the  maximum  of  about 
$35,000.  Currently,  the  top  salary 
for  patrol  officers  is  about 
$27,000. 

The  police  bureau  is  also  plan- 
ning to  move  ahead  with  the  task 
force's  recommendations  in  the 
areas  of  training  and  recruitment. 

Williams  said  the  bureau  will 
try  to  reduce  the  time  between  ap- 
plying to  the  department  and  ap- 


pointment. "The  longer  the  pro- 
cess is,  the  more  people  you  lose," 
she  said. 

The  gap  between  application 
and  appointment  is  currently 
about  eight  weeks. 

The  city  would  also  like  to  crack 
down  on  recruits  who  simply 
apply  to  the  department  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  its  touted 
training  academy  and  then  leave 
— sometimes  the  day  after 
graduation  — for  jobs  with  other 
agencies. 

"We  feel  that  we  have  become  a 
training  ground.”  Williams  said. 
"One  of  the  things  we  are  con- 
sidering is  making  recruits  enter 
into  a contract  with  the  city  com- 
mitting them  to  staying  a certain 
length  of  time  or  making  them 
pay  a portion  of  their  training 
costs." 
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fenses and  transnational  fraud. 
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European  Policing:  The  Law  Enforcement  News  Interviews. 

Edited  by  Michael  Balton.  120  pp.  (pb).  ...  . 

Of  particular  importance  to  those  interested  in  comparative  policing,  this  volume  presents  interviews  with  senior 
police  officials  from  France.  Germany.  Italy.  Denmark.  Ireland  and  England.  The  officials  outline  the  history  and 
operations  of  their  respective  police  forces,  particular  law  enforcement  problems  in  their  countries,  and  contrasts 
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that  may  serve  as  possible  indicators  of  criminal  activity. 
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An  intensive  review  of  the  historical  and  contemporary  literature  on  police  corruption.  The  author  examines 
theoretical  sources,  historical  studies,  reports  of  governmental  commissions,  and  in  a special  chapter  reviews  the 
literature  on  political/governmental  corruption  that  affects  law  enforcement. 

The  Literature  of  Police  Corruption,  Vol.  II:  A Selected,  Annotated  Bibliography. 

By  Nina  Duchaine.  198  pp.  (bb). 

The  result  of  three  years  of  research,  this  work  describes  more  than  650  international  publications  on  police  and 
political  corruption.  Abstracts  are  arranged  by  topic,  and  topics  are  organized  into  seven  general  categories.  In- 
cludes author/title/name  index. 
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Back  on  their  feet  again: 


Problem- 


By  David  Beach 
Foot  patrol,  that  time-honored 
bedrock  of  policing,  virtually 
disappeared  from  the  streets  of 
most  American  cities  well  over  a 
decade  ago.  Some  police  theorists 
considered  it  too  expensive,  par- 
ticularly in  the  light  of  the 
recession-driving  fiscal  crises  of 
the  mid-70's.  The  automobile 
slowly  brought  change  as  more 
and  more  police  officers  sped  from 
one  crime  scene  to  another  in  gas- 
guzzling  patrol  cars.  The  advent 
of  computerized,  enhanced  911 
systems  for  emergency  calls  ac- 
celerated the  change.  It  seemed 
that  the  cop  on  the  beat  was  — 
like  the  Dodgers  in  Brooklyn  — 
gone  forever. 

Radio  cars  became,  really,  the 
only  method  of  street-level  polic- 
ing. True,  they  had  their  place,  in 


policing,  Big  Apple  style 


that,  for  example,  a greater  area 
can  be  covered  more  quickly.  But 
there  were  drawbacks.  Police  of- 
ficers began  to  lose  all  ongoing 
contact  with  the  people  in  the 
community.  The  “us-versus- 
them"  mentality  began  to  grow 
and  the  stage  was  set  for  in- 
creased hostility  and  misunder- 
standing. It  is  rather  alienating, 
after  all.  to  go  from  one  call  to 
the  next  without  being  able  to 
follow  up.  Police  were  becoming 
part  of  the  depersonalized  urban 
scene,  with  community  residents 
never  getting  to  know  their  police 
officers  individually.  Accoun- 
tability, communication  and 
understanding  were  breaking 
down.  More  practically,  there  was 
no  way  for  police  to  get  tips  on 
crime  in  the  community  or  to 
assess  community  concerns 
realistically. 


“If  you  don’t  like  the  way,  heaven 
forbid,  that  the  police  are  handling 
our  job,  let  us  know.  We  can  talk 
about  the  problem  together.” 


Va.  model  policies 
stress  small  agencies 


Continued  from  Page  1 
£hat  has  a profound  psychological 
as  well  as  physical  impact  on  the 
victim.  Investigators,  therefore, 
should  allow  a sexual  assault 
crisis  worker  to  be  with  the  victim 
for  support  if  desired. 

Furthermore,  if  the  victim 
desires  a woman  investigator, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to 
find  one.  If  none  are  available,  an 
investigator  should  try  nonethe- 
less to  encourage  a victim's 
cooperation. 

In  its  model  policy  outline  for 
domestic  violence  cases,  the 
manual  calls  for  agencies  to  make 
such  crimes  a high  priority. 
‘‘Department  personnel  respond- 
ing to  a domestic  disturbance  call 
shall:  terminate  the  conflict,  ar- 
rest persons  when  probable  cause 
exists  that  a crime  has  occurred, 
provide  safety  and  security  for 
the  crime  victim,  and  refer  par- 
ticipants to  appropriate  agencies 
to  prevent  future  occurrences." 

Resource,  Not  Last  Resort 

The  manual  does  not  mandate 
policy,  said  Hicks,  but  rather  is  to 
be  used  as  a resource.  The  Depart- 


ment of  Criminal  Justice  Ser- 
vices. he  said,  has  discouraged 
agencies  from  just  ‘‘adopting  the 
whole  thing,  putting  their  name 
on  it  and  saying,  ‘Now  we  have  a 
manual.’  " 

The  state  agency  also  cautions 
that  while  much  of  the  manual  is 
derived  from  the  policies  and 
practices  of  accredited  agencies 
— of  which  Virginia  now  has  11  — 
adoption  of  the  model  policies 
does  not  guarantee  accreditation. 
"Use  of  this  manual  may  aid  an 
agency  undergoing 

accreditation,"  the  manual  notes, 
but  ‘‘policies  and  procedures 
must  necessarily  be  devised  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  and 
environments  of  local  agencies." 

More  than  half  the  police  and 
sheriff’s  agencies  in  the  state, 
Hicks  noted,  have  already  used 
some  part  of  the  new  manual  as 
the  basis  of  their  policies. 

In  the  coming  months,  the 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice 
Services  plans  to  issue  addenda  to 
the  model  policy  manual,  dealing 
with  such  issues  as  AIDS,  drug 
testing  of  employees,  and  an  ex- 
panded treatment  of  interviewing 
techniques. 


In  the  face  of  increasing  aliena- 
tion, the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  developed,  im- 
plemented and  is  now  expanding 
a program  called  C-POP  — the 
Community  Patrol  Officer  Pro- 
gram. 

‘‘I’ve  been  on  the  police  force 
for  21  years  and  I wouldn’t  still  be 
here  if  1 didn't  like  it."  explains 
Sgt.  Frank  Knauf.  C-POP  super- 
visor in  the  88th  Precinct.  "One  of 
the  main  reasons  I didn’t  retire  is 
that  I enjoy  working  with  people 
and  I get  a chance  to  do  that 
through  the  C-POP  program." 

Each  C-POP  officer  is  assigned 
to  a specific  area  of  approximate- 
ly 15  square  blocks.  Each  officer 
works  flexible  hours  and  is  re- 
quired to  attend  community 
meetings  in  his  or  her  area.  "He  or 
she  identifies  problems  on  a par 
ticular  street,"  Sergeant  Knauf 
explained,  "car  radio  thefts,  crack 
houses  or  whatever,  and  works 
with  the  community  and  the 
police  department  to  solve  them. 
Often  the  problem  may  be 
something  that's  not  really  a 
crime  problem  but  is  under  the 
responsibility  of  another  city 
agency.  The  C-POP  officer  makes 
sure  that  the  people  in  the  com- 


Houston  Police  Officers  Frank 
Webb  and  Bill  Hendrix,  the 
editors  of  the  nationally- 
acclaimed  “Field  Training 
Quarterly,”  have  come  out  with  a 
new  reference  guide  for  depart- 
ments interested  in  beginning  or 
refining  their  own  programs  — 
the  National  Field  Training 
Resource  Manual. 

The  idea  for  the  booklet,  Hen- 
drix told  LEN,  came  from  a reader 
who  suggested  that  the  officers 
put  together  a list  of  departments 
amenable  to  sharing  their  pro- 


munity  and  the  other  agency  con- 
nect." 

The  C-POP  officers,  all 
volunteers,  "are  among  the  most 
highly  motivated  officers  we 
have,"  Knauf  noted.  "They  really 
want  to  serve  the  community.  If 
you  have  a non-emergency  prob- 
lem on  your  block,  call  us  and 
we'll  let  you  know  who  your  of- 
ficer is  and  put  you  in  toch.  If  you 
see  an  officer  on  patrol  on  your 
block,  don't  be  afraid  to  stop  and 
talk,  even  if  it’s  just  to  say  hello." 

The  C-POP  effort  is  yet  another 
variation  of  the  problem-oriented 
approach  to  policing,  as  Sgt. 
Knauf  intimated.  "The  patrol  of- 
ficer knows  when  robberies,  bur- 
glaries and  car  thefts  only  if  they 
are  reported,"  Knauf  said.  "We 
target  problem  areas  and  try  to 
identify  repeat  offenders,  but 
we're  very  limited  without  input 
from  the  people  in  the  communi- 
ty. We  do  make  a lot  of  arrests.  If 
you're  not  satisfied  with  the  way 
the  courts  are  handling  repeat  of- 
fenders, there  are  citizen  monitor- 
ing programs  that  some  com- 
munity groups  have  formed  to 
put  pressure  on  the  courts.  If  you 
don't  like  the  way,  heaven  forbid, 
that  the  police  are  handling  our 


job,  let  us  know.  We'll  come  to 
your  block  association  or  com- 
munity meeting  and  we  can  talk 
about  the  problem  together. 

"Our  job  is  to  do  more  than 
fight  crime,"  Knauf  continued. 

" We  want  to  see  the  quality  of  life 
improve  in  the  neighborhood. 
We're  educating  kids  against 
drugs  in  the  SPECDA  program, 
whereby  cops  talk  to  kids  in  the 
schools.  Officer  Powell  is 
coaching  a couple  of  girls  basket- 
ball teams.  Offier  Dufau  has 
organized  dances,  dinners  and 
benefits  in  the  community." 

There  are  two  things  the  C-POP 
officer  cannot  do,  said  Knauf: 
stop  or  get  frustrated.  "Keep  up 
the  pressure  on  us  to  do  our  job," 
he  advised.  "Pressure  is  impor- 
tant. Call  in  reports  at  the  time  of 
the  crime.  We  want  the 
knowledge  you  have.  You  know 
more  about  your  block  than  we 
do.  The  general  picture  we  have  is 
good  — specifics  frOtn  the  com- 
munity are  even  better.  And  this 
community  isn’t  doing  badly. 
We’re  ninth  out  of  the  10 
precincts  in  the  Brooklyn  North 
district  in  the  overall  level  of 
crime." 

Capt.  Emmanuel  Neuwirth,  the 
88th  Precinct's  commanding  of- 
ficer, returned  after  several  hectic 
meetings  and  chipped  in:  "People 
look  at  the  police  and  we  re  a big 
mystery  to  them.  Underneath  our 
uniforms  we're  just  people  with 
the  same  problems  and  concerns. 
I’m  worried  about  crime,  the  en- 
vironment, the  cost  of  living. 
There's  no  need  for  us  to  be  a 
mystery." 


Field  training  questions? 
Houston  PD  offers  sources 


grams  with  others. 

"We  came  up  with  the  manual 
idea  of  listing  them  by  state  and 
department  size,"  he  said.  "We 
sent  out  a questionnaire  about 
three  of  four  months  ago  asking 
agencies  if  they  would  be  willing 
to  share  training  information. 
The  response  was  terrrific." 

The  booklet,  which  lists  the 
size,  address,  telephone  number 
and  contact  name  for  each  police 
or  sheriff's  department,  will  be  re- 
vised as  participation  increases. 
Hendrix  said. 


Worried  about  how  to  invest  your  hard-earned 
money,  or  provide  for  your  loved  ones  ? 

Feel  like  the  world  is  passing  you  by  because 
your  knowledge  of  computers  is  near  zero? 

Don’t  miss  two  intensive  workshops  sponsored 
by  the  John  Jay  College  Alumni  Association: 

‘Personal  Financial  Planning 
for  Now  and  the  1990’s’ 

April  23,  1988 
and 

‘Computer  Literacy  I & II’ 

June  8 & 15,  1988 

Both  workshops  will  be  held  in  New  York,  and  both  feature 
expert  instruction  and  personalized  attention,  at  low  rates. 

For  more  information  or  registration  forms,  call  or  write:  John  Jay  College 
Alumni  Assn..  444  W.  56th  St..  New  York.  NY  10019.  Tel.:  (212)  489-5189. 
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Other  \bices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation  s newspapers. 

Beyond  a needle  program 

"The  pros  and  cons  of  a needle-exchange  program  to  combat  the  spread  of  AIDS 
among  drug  addicts  must  be  sorted  out.  Several  factors  need  to  be  faced  beyond  the 
obvious  - that  AIDS  is  spread  by  sharing  contaminated  needles.  One  point  is  that 
understanding  of  drug  addiction  is  meager.  Few  doctors  know  anything  about  drug 
addiction.  Little  research  has  sought  the  cause  or  ways  to  cure  it.  Most  doctors  don’t 
want  drug  addicts  in  their  waiting  rooms,  and  most  communities  don’t  want  drug- 
treatment  centers  within  their  boundaries.  Because  of  the  criminality  associated  with 
drug  abuse,  treatment  is  limited  and  carried  out  under  rigid  and,  some  feel,  defeatist 
rules.  Now  AIDS  looms  over  the  drug-abuse  problem.  Ominously,  AIDS  is  spreading 
most  rapidly  in  drug  abusers  — already  infecting  50-60  percent  of  them  in  New  York 
City,  northern  New  Jersey  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  the  presence  of  this  dire  threat,  every 
means  must  be  pursued  to  thwart  the  spread  of  AIDS.  Although  a limited  needle- 
exchange  program  should  be  tried  here,  it  will  be  cumbersome.  A Federal  program, 
with  several  cities  trying  needle-exchange  programs,  would  produce  clear  information 
in  six  months.  As  Adm.  James  D.  Watkins,  chairman  of  the  President’s  commission 
on  AIDS,  says,  there  is  danger  in  getting  sidetracked  on  secondary  issues,  such  as 
whether  clean  needles  should  be  distributed,  ’while  the  forest  behind  us  is  burning.'  ’’ 

— The  Boston  Globe 
Feb.  26,  1988 


Hearings  overdue 

"An  arm  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  announced  plans  last  September  to  hold 
hearings  in  Miami  the  following  month  on  police  violence  against  blacks.  It  is  now 
almost  March  — and  still  no  hearings.  Nor  has  a date  for  them  been  set.  That’s 
disturbing.  The  black  community  is  waiting.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  last 
year,  police  killed  10  people  in  Dade  County,  the  number  killed  in  all  of  1986.  All  vic- 
tims were  men,  three  were  black,  five  were  Hispanic,  one  was  a native  American  white, 
and  one  was  Asian.  No  discernible  pattern  of  police  misfeasance  is  evident  from  a lay 
reading  of  the  10  deaths,  and  relations  between  blacks  and  police  generally  have  been 
improving.  Despite  that  improvement,  continuing  community  concerns  warrant  the 
rights  panel’s  effort  to  prove  or  disprove  the  allegations  of  police  brutality.  Unduly 
delaying  the  hearings,  or  not  holding  them  at  all,  leaves  unrelieved  in  the  black  com- 
munity a sense,  justified  or  unjustified,  that  police  are  doing  bad  things  to  blacks  and 
that  there’s  no  urgency  in  exposing  and  stopping  them.  This  community,  with  its 
painful  history  of  actual  police  brutality  against  blacks,  can  ill  afford  to  continue 
much  longer  with  these  doubts.” 

— The  Miami  Herald 
Feb.  24,  1988 


New  York  cops  make  solid  citizens 

"Governor  Cuomo  rightly  believes  New  York  City  would  be  better  protected  if  police 
officers  and  firefighters  lived  where  they  serve.  He  therefore  presses  for  a sensible  law 
requiring  that  newly  hired  police  and  fire  personnel  reside  in  the  city.  Promoters  of  the 
bill  make  a strong  case:  New  York  City  police  are  sworn  to  take  appropriate  action  if  a 
crime  is  committed  in  their  presence,  whether  or  not  they  are  on  duty.  Residency 
would  therefore  enhance  law  enforcement  productivity.  Cops  who  live  in  the  city 
spend  the  family  income  in  the  city  ; they  pay  real  estate  taxes  and  take  part  in  city  life. 
Their  presence  on  the  block  reassures  neighbors.  Finally,  a residency  rule  would  help 
the  department  beef  up  its  ratio  of  minority  officers.  Today,  blacks  comprise  1 1 per- 
cent of  the  force,  Hispanic  officers  an  equal  number.  Yet  minority  groups  account  for 
half  the  city ’s  population.  The  Policemen’s  Benevolent  Association,  potential  recruits 
from  surrounding  counties  and  others  oppose  a residency  rule.  They  worry  about  the 
high  cost  of  housing  in  the  city  and  the  NYPD’s  need  to  maintain  a wide  labor  pool. 
But  housing  costs  are  rising  faster  in  the  suburbs  and  there  is  no  dearth  of  qualified 
city  residents  for  police  jobs.  Over  time,  a residency  rule  would  foster  police  and  fire 
departments  more  reflective  of  the  community  they  serve,  and  more  involved  with  its 
problems.  New  York’s  protectors  ought  to  be  counted  among  its  solid  citizens.” 

— The  New  York  Times 
March  3,  1988 


House  arrest  worth  try 

"An  experimental  state  program  using  electronic  'house  arrest’  will  get  its  first  Erie 
County  tryout  in  a drunk -driving  case  while  the  same  judge  properly  rejected  it  for 
another,  highly  publicized  offender.  The  discretion  shown  in  the  first  two  instances  in 
which  the  new  approach  has  been  considered  indicates  that  it  will  not  become  the 
automatic  alternative  to  jail  that  some  who  believe  in  stiff  sentencing  might  fear.  On 
the  contrary,  what  the  electronic  monitoring  system  may  do  is  provide  more  cost- 
effective  and  rehabilitative  punishment  for  certain  non-violent  felons  while  saving 
taxpayers  some  of  the  expense  of  building  more  jails.  Erie  County  was  one  of  two 
counties  chosen  for  this  pilot  project  funded  by  a $90,000  state  grant.  The  programs 
will  be  offered  only  to  non-violent  felons  convicted  of  crimes  that  cannot  be  repeated 
at  home.  Candidates  include  drunk  drivers  or  car  thieves,  while  child  molesters  or 
drug  dealers  are  excluded.  Given  judicious  use  of  the  new  program,  it  is  certainly 
worth  the  one-year  trial  period,  after  which  it  will  be  evaluated  to  determine  if  it 
achieved  all  that  it  promises.” 

— The  Buffalo  News 
Feb.  25,  1988 


Lesce: 

Clearing  the  air 
about  gun  ownership 
and  guns  in  the  home 


By  Tony  Lesce 

Anti-gun  advocates  have  presented  a 
number  of  stereotypes  to  the  public  in  an 
effort  to  discredit  those  who  own 
firearms  and  who  keep  them  for  protec- 
tion or  as  a hobby.  It  is  essential  to  cor- 
rect some  of  these  purposeful  misconcep- 
tions to  display  a fair  picture  of  firearms 
in  the  United  States  today. 

Who  Owns  the  Guns? 

Guns  are  not  the  exclusive  province  of 
criminals,  despite  the  alarmist  propagan- 
da. There  have  been  several  estimates  of 
the  number  of  guns  in  private  hands  in 
the  United  States;  all  of  them  are  in  the 
100  million  range.  As  there  are  not  that 
many  felons  in  this  country,  obviously 
some  guns  must  be  in  the  hands  of  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

Another  stereotype  holds  that  fire- 
arms owners  are  political  extremists. 
That  notion  is  patently  absurd,  again 
simply  because  of  the  numbers  involved. 
With  approximately  100  million  firearms 
in  private  hands,  no  more  than  a tiny  frac- 
tion of  their  owners  could  be  radicals.  The 
majority  of  firearms  owners  and  hobby- 


eaten  by  predators  to  death  from  starva- 
tion or  cold.  By  contrast,  death  from  a 
hunter’s  bullet  is  quick. 

Target  Shooters  and  Reloaders 

Target  shooters  range  from  casual 
shooters  to  serious  competitors.  The 
variety  of  competitive  shooting  is  largely 
unreported  in  the  media,  except  for  the 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  team.  In 
fact  there  are  state  and  local  matches  all 
over  the  country  every  weekend,  many  of 
them  sponsored  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 

Factory-made  ammunition  is  costly, 
and  especially  so  for  those  who  do  a lot  of 
shooting.  This  is  why  many  shooters 
reload  their  fired  shells.  This  pastime  re- 
quires special  tools  and  implements,  and 
a certain  amount  of  care.  The  reloader 
must  buy  a reloading  press,  primers, 
powder  and  bullets.  Modern 
"smokeless”  powders  are  very  safe  to 
use,  and  accidents  are  rare. 

Guns  and  Children 

On  Dec.  4,  1987,  according  to  national 
news  reports,  a five-year-old  boy  and  his 
two-year-old  sister  took  the  keys  to  the 


ists  are  law-abiding,  middle-of-the-road 

“Responsible  firearms  hobbyists  take  care 
to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  children. 
Most  parents  are  remarkably  successful  in 
practicing  gun  safety.” 


citizens.  To  the  tiny  minority  of  avid  gun- 
control  advocates,  though,  perhaps 
anyone  who  disagrees  with  them  is 
automatically  an  extremist. 

Firearms  hobbyists  come  from  all 
walks  of  life,  from  professionals  to  menial 
laborers.  Some  obviously  wealthy  people 
collect  rare  and  valuable  firearms,  for 
display  and  pride  of  ownership.  These 
guns  are  literally  too  valuable  to  shoot. 
Others  like  to  hunt.  Still  others,  living  in 
high-risk  areas,  keep  guns  for  the  nitty- 
gritty  of  survival. 

The  Maligned  Hunter 

Hunting  has  been  much  maligned  by 
pressure  groups  opposed  to  the  practice. 
I t’s  easy  to  point  to  the  unsportsmanlike 
actions  of  a few  low-lifes  to  condemn  all 
hunters.  This  is  like  stereotyping  all 
drivers  on  the  basis  of  the  actions  of  a few 
drunken  or  careless  drivers.  The  truth  is 
that  hunting  is  a traditional  sport,  sanc- 
tioned by  law  in  all  of  our  states.  In  fact, 
even  European  countries,  with  their 
rigorous  gun  laws,  have  state-sanctioned 
hunting. 

Part  of  the  outcry  against  hunters  is 
based  on  the  alleged  cruelty  of  shooting 
animals  to  death.  Those  who  believe  this 
don ’t  think  of  what  happens  to  animals  in 
the  wild.  They  don’t  live  to  ripe  old  ages 
and  pass  into  respectable  retirement, 
supported  by  Social  Security.  Death  in 
the  wilds  is  savage,  ranging  from  being 


family  car  and  went  for  a joyride  in  Port 
Chester,  N.Y.  This  did  not  raise  an  outcry 
for  banning  cars.  The  treatment  of  the  in- 
cident in  the  news  was  one  of  amusement, 
although  the  children’s  actions  could 
have  resulted  in  a serious  accident. 

Responsible  firearms  hobbyists  take 
care  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
children.  Labels  on  ammunition  boxes 
repeatedly  remind  them  to  “Keep  Out  of 
Reach  of  Children."  As  soon  as  children 
are  old  enough  to  understand,  their 
firearm s-owning  parents  instruct  them 
never  to  pick  up  a gun  without  checking  if 
it’s  loaded.  They  also  indoctrinate  them 
in  the  fact  that  guns  are  not  toys.  Con- 
sidering the  huge  number  of  guns  in  this 
country,  most  parents  are  remarkably 
successful  in  practicing  gun  safety. 

What  we  never  hear  from  the  pro- 
ponents of  gun-control  laws  is  that  the 
death  rate  per  100.000  people  from  ac- 
cidental firearms  injury  declined  by  66 
percent  between  1930  and  1980.  The  U.S. 
Government  publication  “Vital 
Statistics”  is  very  revealing  in  other 
aspects  of  safety. 

How  do  firearms  stack  up  against 
other  causes  of  death  from  accidental  in- 
juries? Consider  a few  from  the  1980 
listings:  motor  vehicles,  51,930;  falls, 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Robert  Bradshaw  admits  that  he  had  an  inkling  of  what 
he  was  letting  himself  in  for  when  he  accepted  the  job  as 
police  chief  of  Reno,  Nev.,  in  June  1981.  The  voters  in 
Nevada  had  just  passed  a property-tax  abatement  ref- 
erendum — similar  to  Proposition  13  in  California  — and 
with  an  economic  slump  about  to  hit  the  nation,  the  sales 
tax  revenues  that  were  expected  to  pick  up  the 
budgetary  slack  never  materialized.  It  was  the  start  of 
several  very  lean  years  for  the  police  department  in 
Reno,  and  a hell  of  a way  fora  veteran  policeman  to  start 
up  his  first  job  as  head  of  his  own  agency. 

But  Bradshaw  says  he  thrives  on  challenge,  and  he  has 
struggled  mightily  to  meet  the  challenges  that  Reno  law 
enforcement  has  posed  since  then.  Faced  with  a depart- 
ment that  was  hard-pressed  financially  after  voters  nar- 
rowly rejected  two  revenue-generating  initiatives,  and 
demoralized  after  being  battered  routinely  in  the  press 
and  by  disaffected  citizens,  Bradshaw  did  the  only  thing 
that  seemed  reasonable  under  such  circumstances:  He 
decided,  after  some  thought  and  some  commiseration 
with  colleagues,  to  start  from  scratch. 


l^jast  year,  it  was  a time  to  toss  out  old  ways  of  running 
the  department  — ideas  like  team  policing  and  Manage- 
ment By  Objectives  — and  unveil  a new,  community- 
oriented  approach  to  local  law  enforcement  Bradshaw 
says  the  idea  was  not  to  save  money  — if  anything,  he 
admits,  the  new  organizational  style  may  have  made  the 
financial  picture  a little  worse  — but  rather  to  forge  a 
new  bond  between  police  and  citizens  and  in  the  process 
get  the  department  back  on  its  feet. 

Th  e reconstituted  Reno  PD  is  still  less  than  a year  old, 
but  it  appears  that  satisfaction  levels  throughout  the 
community  are  high.  Even  the  local  media,  once  the 
bane  of  Bradshaw's  professional  existence,  have  come 
around  and  can  now  be  counted  on  for  occasional  upbeat 
reports  about  the  Reno  police.  Neighborhood  groups  are 
more  closely  involved  in  police  activities,  just  as  officers 
are  now  closer  to  the  community. 

Bradshaw  came  well  prepared  for  the  chief's  job  that 
might  have  wilted  a lesser  executive.  He  spent  20 years 
in  the  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Police  Department,  where  the 
department  grew  during  his  career  from  a strength  of 


400  officers  to  one  of  more  than  1,400.  "When  people  talk 
about  growth,  " Bradshaw  notes,  "I  tell  'em  you  don't 
know  what  growth  is  until  you've  been  through  20  years 
in  San  Jose.  Bradshaw,  49,  who  holds  a B.A.  in  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  a masters  in  public  ad- 
ministration, also  credits  his  one-time  boss  in  San  Jose, 
Chief  Joseph  McNamara.  "Whether  this  is  good  or  bad 
— I guess  it's  subject  to  interpretation  — he  probably 
taught  me  more  about  this  job  during  the  two  and  a half 
years  I was  his  assistant  chief,"  Bradshaw  says.  "I 
wouldn't  have  survived  two  months  here  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  him. " 

The  change  from  San  Jose,  with  its  population  of  nearly 
1 million,  to  Reno,  with  some  125,000  permanent  resi- 
dents, was  a bit  of  a culture  shock  to  Bradshaw, 
although  he  is  quick  to  say  that  his  new  community  has 
been  "exceptionally  good"  to  him  and  his  family.  If 
anything,  he  says,  the  culture  shock  was  a 
"pleasurable"  one.  "I  came  from  California,  and  I 
couldn't  even  spell  /Governor/  Deukmejian.  Now  I can 
get  in  my  car  and  go  see  the  Governor /Richard  Bryan/  in 
person. " 


“We’re  getting  about  97.8- 
percent  satisfaction,  which  in 
this  business  is  damn  good. 
It’s  not  the  Maytag  repairman 
yet,  but  we’re  getting  there.’’ 


Robert  V. 

Bradshaw 

Chief  of  Police  of  Reno,  Nev. 


Wide  World  Photo 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Peter  Dodenhoff 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Your  department  is 
now  in  the  midst  of  a major  reorganization  that  grew  in 
part  out  of  a serious  budget  crunch.  What  exactly 
brought  you  to  the  point  of  thinking  about  revamping 
the  entire  agency? 

BRADSHAW:  Part  of  it  was  a money  issue,  although 
there  was  no  intent  to  use  the  reorganization  to  solve  the 
money  problem.  In  fact,  if  anything  it  probably  made  it 
a little  worse.  But  in  1981,  like  a lot  of  other  states  before 
and  since,  we  had  passed  an  initiative  that  cut  the  prop- 
erty tax  in  half.  In  Nevada  it  was  supposed  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  sales  tax.  The  economy  took  a dip  about 
that  time  and  the  sales  revenue  never  came  in,  so  we've 
been  fighting  an  uphill  battle  ever  since.  We’ve  been  us- 
ing whatever  savings  we  had,  if  you  will,  for  the  last 
seven  years.  Now  we're  just  flat  out  of  money.  Last  year 
I cut  25  positions,  or  about  10  percent  of  the  force, 
through  attrition  over  a two-year  period.  The  previous 
year  I held  all  vacancies  open  and  didn't  hold  an 
academy,  and  the  following  year  I just  cut  vacancies. 

LEN:  You’ve  been  chief  in  Renosince  June  1981,  shortly 
after  the  tax -cut  legislation  had  been  enacted.  Did  you 
realize  what  you  were  walking  into  when  you  took  the 
job? 


BRADSHAW:  I did,  and  two  comments  bear  mention- 
ing on  that.  First,  I came  from  California,  where  they'd 
gone  through  Proposition  13.  We  were  surviving  there 
with  some  discomfort,  but  it  wasn’t  suicidal  yet.  The 
other  thing  is  that  my  whole  career,  I guess,  I 've  always 
been  a person  who  enjoyed  taking  on  issues  that  other 
people  wouldn’t  want  to  touch.  So  I looked  at  it  as  a 
challenge,  both  the  department  and  the  money  issue. 

LEN:  Last  year,  voters  in  your  area  defeated  a tax  over- 
ride that  reportedly  would  have  helped  out  your  depart- 
ment's budget  situation.  What  did  that  override  in- 
volve, and  how  much  help  might  it  have  been? 

BRADSHAW:  We've  had  two  attempts  to  go  to  the 
voters  in  the  last  two  years  to  help  out  at  the  local  level. 
Two  years  ago,  we  went  in  with  a bond  election,  which 
would  have  funded  15  officers  for  the  downtown 
redevelopment  area.  It’s  unusual  to  fund  personnel 
costs  through  a bond  issue.  That  failed  by  18  votes  out 
of  20,000  people  who  voted.  A year  after  that,  we  did  the 
tax-override  referendum,  and  we  lost  by  800  votes  out  of 
about  the  same  number  of  people  voting. 

Under  the  1981  state  law  I referred  to  earlier,  you  can- 
not increase  your  spending  above  the  previous  year  by 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  So 
we  can’t  even  keep  up  with  cost-of-living  increases  and 
inflation,  and  most  of  your  salary  contracts  eat  up  more 


than  just  the  CPI.  Anyway,  that  law  says  you  can’t  in- 
crease unless  you  get  the  approval  of  the  voters  or  the 
State  Legislature.  Now  some  cities,  like  our  friends  in 
Las  Vegas,  have  gone  in  and  the  Legislature  has  ap- 
proved them  for  tax  increases  to  put  on  50  officers  a year 
for  the  next  five  years.  They  won't  do  it  for  us,  for  some 
reason. 

LEN:  Is  it  a lack  of  political  clout  on  Reno’s  part? 

BRADSHAW:  Yeah.  The  south,  down  around  Las 
Vegas,  has  the  bigger  population  base  and  thus  it  has  far 
more  political  clout  than  the  north  does.  The  state 
legislators  from  the  north  don't  get  a lot  of  things  that 
they  want. 

Try,  try  again 

LEN:  How  much  help  would  the  tax  override  have  been, 
had  it  gone  through? 

BRADSHAW:  That  would  have  brought  us  up  by  the 
additional  24  officers  we  lost.  But  I think  we  re  going  to 
try  again,  because  under  the  new  community-oriented 
policing,  and  with  the  Neighborhood  Advisory  Groups, 
we've  had  a groundswell  of  support  for  additional  of- 
ficers. As  a result  of  that,  a group  of  well  over  100  people 
have  approached  the  City  Council  from  those  Neighbor- 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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“The  newspaper 
seems  to  drive  all 
the  other  media  in 
the  community.  If 
there’s  an  article 
about  the  Reno  Police 
Department  today,  I 
will  tell  my  secretary 
to  cancel  most  of  my 
stuff  for  tomorrow 

Continued  from  Page  9 

hood  Advisory  Groups  and  said  "We  need  more  police- 
men." The  Council  has  said  it  will  look  to  a special  elec- 
tion in  May  for  88  additional  officers.  There  is  also  now  a 
Citizens’  Committee  for  Better  Public  Safety,  which  is 
raising  money  to  campaign  for  this.  The  way  we  got  the 
88  officers  was  by  using  a formula  of  so  many  officers 
per  thousand  people,  which  I don’t  necessarily  agree 
with.  A consulting  firm  came  in  here  in  1978  and  did  a 
study  of  the  city  that  said  we  need  2.5  per  1 ,000  — a very 
healthy  ratio  by  anybody’s  standards.  That  ratio  would 
bring  us  up  to  313  sworn. 

LEN:  Given  the  potential  that  a community-oriented 
reorganization  might  hold  for  policing  in  Reno,  and  cer- 
tainly given  the  kind  of  support  that  this  reorganization 
has  gained,  would  it  be  safe  to  say  that  it’s  just  as  well 
that  the  budget  crunch  hurt  you  when  it  did  and  as  hard 
as  it  did? 

BRADSHAW:  Well,  I think  if  the  election  passes  in 
May,  it’s  going  to  be  a blessing  in  disguise  for  the 
department  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  provide  service. 
That’s  if  it  passes.  With  the  first  election,  two  years  ago, 

I was  hedging  my  bets,  but  still  sort  of  optimistic.  When 
we  lost  by  18  votes,  we  were  somewhat  demoralized.  I'm 
not  betting  anything  now. 

LEN:  In  relation  to  current  authorized  strength,  how 
seriously  understaffed  is  your  department  — both  quan- 
titatively and  qualitatively? 

BRADSHAW:  There’s  a couple  of  real  bad  short-term 
and  long-term  things  that  are  happening  in  this  com- 
munity. Short-term,  we  are  experiencing  delays  in 
responding  to  some  calls  for  service  that  are  of  a serious 
nature.  They’re  not  life-threatening  yet;  they’re  non- 
emergencies  in  progress.  We're  not  going  to  lose 
anybody's  life  by  it,  but  our  image  is  suffering  because 
the  community  expects  better  than  they’re  getting. 
We're  frequently  experiencing  an  hour-and-a-half 
response-time  delay.  This  community  is  not  used  to 
that.  Two  years  ago  we  put  in  an  attempt  to  do  some  call 
diversion,  and  it  has  never  been  very  successful  because 
the  expectation  of  the  community  is  that  we  pay  taxes 
to  support  policemen,  so  we  want  one  out  there  on  our 
front  porch.  I think  a lot  of  departments  have  had  that 
same  difficulty  in  selling  that  particular  thing.  From  a 
tactical  standpoint  we  have  to  look  at  the  perceptions  of 
the  community,  but  certainly  from  a money  standpoint 
it  makes  a lot  of  sense  to  divert  those  calls.  So  there’s 
that,  and  there’s  calls  pending,  where  sometimes  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  a Monday,  which  is  our 
slowest  time  in  the  winter,  we’ll  have  10  to  15  calls  still 
pending  from  the  weekend.  So  we’re  going  from  call  to 
call  and  we’re  not  doing  a very  good  job  of  managing  the 
resources  we  have  because  of  the  expectations  of  the 
community.  Long-term,  we're  having  a disastrous  im- 
pact from  the  influx  of  youth  gangs  coming  in  from 
California,  and  some  of  these  skinheads.  Associated 
with  that,  we’re  having  an  influx  of  some  of  the  rock  co- 
caine that  some  of  these  gangs  are  famous  for.  We’ve 
had  one  gang-related  death  in  the  last  30  days,  and  we 
are  not  doing  anything  from  a preventive  standpoint 
with  the  staff  we  have.  We  don’t  have  the  staff  to  put 
’em  in  the  schools  and  start  training  these  kids  and 
educating  them  early  enough  to  try  to  avoid  the  gang 


path  for  them. 

Probably  the  burglary  thing  is  the  one  that’s  been  the 
most  irritating  to  the  community,  because  that  is  a very 
emotional  crime  for  a lot  of  people,  a personal  violation 
of  their  space  and  their  belongings.  It  has  a profound  ef- 
fect on  them  in  the  future,  too.  But  the  problem  was  that 
while  the  community  says  we’re  not  coming  out  to 
burglaries,  we  could  not  get  across  to  them  the 
philosophy  that  we  ll  respond  to  the  burglaries  if  there  s 
any  possibility  they  have  evidence  to  support  a convic- 
tion or  something.  There’s  a lot  of  people  who  have  dual 
residence  in  this  community.  They  live  here  and  they 
live  in  California,  and  most  of  them  do  it  to  avoid  taxes, 
which  complicates  this  money  issue  even  more.  They 
would  be  away  from  their  residence  for  30  days  and  then 
they’d  come  back  and  somebody  had  gone  in  and  taken 
something.  So  from  a lay  person’s  standpoint,  there 
didn’t  seem  to  be  any  evidence,  so  we’d  say  come  on 
down  and  we'll  take  a report.  There  really  is  not  a good 
possibility  of  getting  a conviction  of  anybody  in  a case 
like  that.  The  community  didn’t  like  that  and  didn’t  ap- 
preciate it  one  bit. 

LEN:  But  from  a law  enforcement  standpoint,  it’s 
generally  agreed  that  responding  in  person  to  all 
burglaries  is  not  a cost-effective  way  of  policing 
anyway.  . . 

BRADSHAW:  That’s  probably  true,  yeah.  But  they 
want  somebody  out  there.  And  the  fact  is  that  it  isn  t a 
significant  workload  in  our  case  anyway.  We’re  looking 
at  probably  two  to  four  of  those  a day,  so  over  a 24-hour 
period,  that  doesn’t  really  impact  our  ability  to  provide 
service. 

LEN:  Is  your  department  computerized  to  the  extent 
that  you’re  able  to  rank  calls  for  service  efficiently? 

BRADSHAW:  We  have  an  old  system  that  we’re  now 
replacing,  an  old  CAD  system  that  was  put  in  about  12 
years  ago.  We’re  replacing  that  now  with  a mainframe 
system,  a Burroughs  A-3,  and  we’re  computerizing  the 


munities.  we  seem  to  be  the  focus  of  everything,  and 
everything  seems  to  be  very  intense  and  very  negative. 
The  problem  with  that  is  that  the  newspaper  seems  to 
drive  all  the  other  media  in  the  community.  If  there's  an 
article  about  the  Reno  Police  Department  today.  I will 
tell  my  secretary  to  cancel  most  of  my  stuff  for  tomor- 
row. because  the  electronic  media  will  be  out  there  ask- 
ing questions  and  looking  for  some  video. 

When  we  started  the  reorganization,  we  went  out  and 
did  a community  survey,  and  we  asked  three  questions. 
We  asked  how ’s  the  department  doing  as  crime-fighters, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  people  said  we  did  a great  job  of 
that.  We  asked  how  we  do  in  general  service  delivery  for 
a police  service,  and  again,  two-thirds  said  we  did  a good 
job  there.  Then  we  asked  how's  our  image,  and  it  was 
60-40  against,  saying  we  have  a poor  image.  So  we  asked 
why,  and  the  most  frequent  answer  was  because  of  the 
way  we're  represented  in  the  media. 

LEN:  Is  the  fact  that  you  had  such  bad  press,  despite 
broad  community  satisfaction,  one  of  the  reasons  that 
you  set  up  your  Communications  Advisory  Group,  con- 
sisting of  local  media  bigwigs? 

BRADSHAW:  Absolutely.  Also,  I figured  that  if  I go 
directly  to  the  people  and  tell  the  story  the  way  that  we 
see  it  — and  whether  that's  accurate  or  not,  I don’t  know 

we  at  least  have  a better  chance  of  neutralizing  what 

seems  to  be  a negative  connotation  from  the  press.  It 
isn’t  that  they’re  always  banging  us  because  of  any  par- 
ticular major  issue;  it’s  just  that  the  inflection  is 
negative.  When  you  read  between  the  lines,  they're  try- 
ing to  tell  you  something's  wrong. 

LEN:  Has  the  establishment  of  this  advisory  group 
helped  you  to  foster  a little  more  good  will  between 
yourself  and  the  local  media? 

BRADSHAW:  It's  proven  very  productive  in  two 
respects.  We  did  40  hours  of  training  per  employee  on 
the  community-oriented  policing,  where  we  brought  in 
anybody  who  would  talk  about  our  image,  including 


“We  put  in  an  attempt  to  do  some  call  diversion,  and  it  has 
never  been  very  successful.  I think  a lot  of  departments 
have  had  that  same  difficulty  in  selling  that.” 


whole  department  from  an  operational  standpoint. 
From  an  administrative  standpoint,  I have  an  electronic 
mail  and  calendar  system  on  my  desk  computer,  which 
the  executive  staff  also  have. 

LEN:  How  are  you  able  to  afford  a whole  new  state-of- 
the-art  computer  system  in  the  face  of  a budget  crunch? 

BRADSHAW:  Well,  we  got  some  help  there  from  the 
State  Legislature.  After  the  bond  issue  failed  two  years 
ago,  we  went  back  to  the  Legislature  at  a time  when  the 
cap  on  our  indebtedness  from  bond  issues  dropped. 
Some  of  our  bonds  from  30  years  ago  finally  came  to 
maturity,  and  we  had  a gap  between  what  we  could  do 
from  a bonding  standpoint  and  what  we  were  losing.  So 
we  were  able  to  convince  the  Finance  Committee  to  give 
us  that  money  for  some  equipment,  particularly  for  the 
computer.  I had  gone  to  the  City  Manager  and  said 
"You  hired  me  for  that  reason,  so  why  not  let  me  do 
some  of  that." 

Deciding  on  a new  look 

LEN:  What  made  you  decide  on  the  new  community- 
oriented  look  for  the  department,  as  opposed  to  some 
other  type  of  reorganization? 

BRADSHAW:  I brought  the  San  Jose  form  of  team 
policing  with  me  when  I came  here  from  San  Jose,  and 
we  had  been  in  that  mode  for  about  five  years,  with  a 
very  strong  component  of  Managing  By  Objectives.  It 
was  almost  to  the  point  where  the  department,  which 
had  been  primarily  a good  ol’.  boy  department,  now  was 
really  thrust  into  an  MBO  mode,  very  much  of  a 
numbers-driven,  policy-type  organization.  They  never 
were  able  to  really  adjust  to  that  very  well.  They  got 
very  upset  over  the  numbers  and  the  decisions  that  were 
being  made.  So  it  was  clear  that  that  wasn't  working  in 
this  department  as  well  as  I had  hoped  it  would.  Second- 
ly, we  had  a terrible  problem  with  the  local  media  here. 
We  have  one  newspaper,  a Gannett-chain  newspaper, 
that  is  anti-government,  if  you  will.  Even  though  there 
are  other  police  departments  in  the  neighboring  corn- 


communications  experts.  Let’s  call  it  perception  train- 
ing — like  here’s  how  you  look  to  other  people  when  you 
do  these  certain  things,  and  here’s  how  the  minority 
community  sees  you.  I invited  the  executive  editor  of 
the  local  newspaper  to  attend  those  weekly  meetings. 
Well,  for  the  first  time  he  started  seeing,  and  some  of  his 
assistants  started  seeing  that  it  wasn’t  Chief  Bradshaw 
who  was  critical  of  the  way  the  newspaper  was  writing 
the  stories.  He  saw  that  people  in  the  trenches  were  say- 
ing, "How  come  you  did  this  or  that?"  We  had  a recep- 
tion afterward,  and  he  said  that  that  training  session 
was  probably  one  of  the  most  productive  experiences  he 
ever  had,  because  he  saw  some  of  the  things  his  folks 
were  doing  that  he  didn’t  see  just  from  reading  the 
newspaper.  So  that  was  a benefit. 

Then  at  the  first  meeting  we  had  of  the  Media  Ad- 
visory Board,  which  was  all  the  news  directors  of  the  TV 
and  radio  and  the  newspaper  people,  some  of  the  TV  peo- 
ple started  taking  on  the  local  newspaper,  questioning 
their  role  and  how  they  saw  themselves  in  the  communi- 
ty: Were  they  the  reporters  of  news  or  were  they  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  conscience  of  the  community?  There  was  a 
pretty  heated  argument,  and  we  in  the  police  depart- 
ment sort  of  stood  by  and  watched  with  some  glee.  And 
that  was  beneficial  too. 

LEN:  Have  you  yet  noticed  any  significant  change  in 
the  kind  of  coverage  you’re  getting? 

BRADSHAW:  Well,  I ’ve  noticed  a real  attempt  to  try  to 
get  more  positive  things  in  about  the  department. 

LEN:  To  bring  matters  up  to  current  status,  how  far 
along  is  the  reorganization  effort  at  this  point  in  time? 

BRADSHAW:  In  each  of  the  areas  of  town,  we've  had 
maybe  a half-dozen  meetings  each.  They’re  not  always 
the  same  group  because  the  areas  are  rather  large.  We 
have  a list  of  well  over  400  people  we  can  call  on  at  any 
time  for  support,  for  activities,  for  whatever.  We  have 
gone  from  an  auxiliary  unit  of  6 to  one  of  over  40,  and 
people  standing  in  line  to  get  in.  So  the  department  is 
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not  only  more  responsive  to  the  community,  but  is  also  a 
part  of  the  community.  The  slogan  we  came  up  from  in- 
side the  organization  — "Your  Police,  Our  Community” 

— has  caught  on.  There’s  a lot  of  logos  around  with  that 
slogan  and  the  symbol  of  two  hands  shaking.  That  has 
sort  of  capsulized  the  whole  thing.  It’s  now  an  open 
department,  and  people  walk  in  and  out  and  feel  that 
they’re  welcome  in  here.  Things  are  moving  along  real 
well. 

Brain-picking 

LEN:  Were  there  any  particular  models  in  other  cities 
that  played  major  parts  in  developing  this  reorganiza- 
tion concept? 

BRADSHAW:  Of  course,  Darrel  Stephens  and  Neil 
Behan  of  PERF  had  an  influence  on  it,  because  that's 
where  I came  up  with  the  model  originally,  back  at  last 
year's  PERF  meeting  in  Washington.  Also  at  that 
meeting  was  Max  Downs,  the  chief  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  and 
Max  and  I spent  a lot  of  time  walking  around  the  city, 
commiserating  on  our  jobs.  While  he  was  having  some 
real  serious  thoughts  about  his  department,  he  was  tell- 
ing me  that  this  was  working  well,  this  community- 
oriented  policing.  So  after  that  I sent  a contingent,  in- 
cluding our  union  president,  down  to  Fresno,  and  they 
spent  a couple  days  talking  to  everybody  there.  They 
were  really  enthusiastic  about  it  in  that  department, 
both  the  officers  and  the  command  staff,  so  my  con- 
tingent came  back  and  said,  “Man,  they  think  this  is 
great,  and  they've  convinced  us.”  That  really  got  the 
snowball  rolling. 

LEN:  As  the  experience  of  other  departments  shows,  a 
community-oriented  approach  to  policing  is  almost  im- 
possible to  work  out  without  the  solid,  enthusiastic 
backing  of  the  rank  and  file.  I gather  your  officers  are 
buying  into  the  concept  fairly  well.  . . 

BRADSHAW:  Up  to  this  point  they  have,  and  I say 
that  only  from  the  standpoint  that  these  things  take  a 
long  time  to  get  institutionalized,  and  we're  far  from 
that  point.  But  I think  the  thing  it  did  is  they  saw  the 
changes  in  the  media,  they  saw  some  of  the  letters  to  the 
editor  being  more  positive,  and  they  really  began  to 
think  that  maybe  people  are  going  to  start  appreciating 
all  the  things  we've  been  doing  all  these  years,  and  that 
maybe  there  was  something  in  it  for  them,  whether  it’s 
better  peace  of  mind  or  better  working  conditions  or 
what  have  you. 

LEN:  Did  it  take  anything  proactive  on  your  part  to  sell 
the  concept  to  your  officers? 

BRADSHAW:  I did  a lot  of  things,  but  I can't  take  that 
much  credit  for  it.  In  each  of  the  training  sessions  we 
did,  I started  out  the  first  hour  trying  to  offer  some  ideas 
of  why  we  were  here,  and  why  we  were  doing  this.  I call- 
ed it  my  seven  negative  tangibles,  because  there  was  a 
series  of  events  that  took  place  to  bring  us  to  this  junc- 
ture. 

LEN:  What  were  the  seven? 

BRADSHAW:  The  first  two  were  the  elections  we  lost. 
Another  was  the  carotid  restraint  thing  that  we  got  into. 
Another  was  the  diminishing  resources  issue.  I didn't 
want  to  get  into  a situation  where  it  was  "us  versus 
them,”  where  the  diminishing  resources  make  you 
think,  “Well,  they  don't  like  us,  and  they  didn't  vote  for 
these  things,  so  we’ll  just  show  them. "Then  we  had  two 
off-duty  incidents  that  had  given  us  a whole  bunch  of 
bad  publicity.  And  the  last  one  was  the  MBO,  which  was 
sort  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog. 

LEN:  Is  the  survey  work  that  began  with  your  cadre  of 
volunteers  still  being  done  in  the  city,  perhaps  by  the 
Quality  Assurance  Groups  you  set  up  in  your  four  ser- 
vice sectors? 

BRADSHAW:  Yes,  and  by  the  way,  we  ended  up  get- 
ting three  service  sectors,  because  we  ran  out  of  man- 
power. We  have  a Central,  North  and  South,  plus  a sta- 
tion command,  where  a fourth  captain  has  a contingent 
of  people  he  can  move  around  to  hot  9pots. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  question,  we  are  doing  several 
surveys  a week  on  service  delivery,  taking  random 
samples  from  accidents,  citations,  calls  for  service  and 


abandoned  vehicle  calls.  We  try  to  sample  from  every- 
thing we  do  to  provide  service  to  the  community,  in 
order  to  assess  our  delivery  system.  We're  getting  about 
97.8  percent  satisfaction,  which  in  this  business  is  pret- 
ty damn  good.  It's  not  the  Maytag  repairman  yet.  but 
we  re  getting  there.  Secondly,  we're  going  to  do  bi- 
annual surveys,  where  twice  a year  we  will  go  out  to  real- 
ly do  an  overall  image  type  of  survey.  We're  doing  our 
second  one  of  those  right  now,  and  we're  lucky  to  have  a 
university  up  here  that  is  helping  us  out  with  that 
through  volunteers. 

LEN:  Despite  the  enviable  satisfaction  rating  from  your 
surveys,  do  you  find  legitimate  community  concerns  be- 
ing voiced  by  the  2.2  percent  of  the  community  who  are 
not  satisfied? 

BRADSHAW:  Oh  yeah,  and  I don't  think  you'll  ever 
get  to  100  percent.  The  problem  is  that  that  2-plus  per- 
cent is  the  most  vocal:  they're  the  squeaky  wheel. 
They’re  the  ones  that  make  mountains  out  of  molehills, 
and  impact  your  image  far  more  than  the  other  97  or  so 
percent. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  enough  "grease”  to  apply  to  those 
squeaky  wheels? 

BRADSHAW:  Not  necessarily.  We've  started  getting 
better  balances  on  that,  when  people  write  in  and  make 
general  innuendoes  about  the  department.  When  we  do 
get  bad  press,  people  are  now  writing  back  to  the 
newspapers  and  saying,  "Wait  a minute,  you'd  better 
look  at  the  facts  here.”  The  letters  to  the  editor  are  now 
more  positive,  and  the  officers  on  the  street  now  see 
somebody  out  there  championing  their  cause.  That’s 
been  another  side-effect  of  the  Neighborhood  Advisory 
Groups,  that  people  don't  want  to  have  their  depart- 
ment looked  at  as  being  not  as  good  as  they'd  like  it. 


Local  input 

LEN:  The  Neighborhood  Advisory  Groups  are  said  to 
have  specific  agendas  and  bylaws  attached  to  them,  to 
guard  against  their  "dictating"  to  the  police.  Was  there 
a genuine  risk  that  they  might  have  been  inclined 
toward  dictating  to  the  police,  in  the  absence  of  such 
agendas? 

BRADSHAW:  There  was  that  concern,  but  that  has  not 
materialized.  They  have  not  been  as  good  as  I wanted 
them  to  be,  from  the  standpoint  of  participation.  The 
meetings  don't  seem  to  be  as  much  issue-driven  as  they 
are  informational.  They  want  to  sit  down  and  find  out 
what's  happening  in  their  community  and  tell  us  about 
things  in  their  neighborhoods.  I had  seen  it  more  as  an 
issue-driven  kind  of  thing,  that  they  would  be  more 
demanding.  In  one  area  of  town,  which  is  isolated  from 
the  main  part  of  the  city  by  about  eight  miles  of  freeway, 
it’s  a little  more  issue-driven.  They  have  a little  bit  bet- 
ter organization  and  they  have  subcommittees  going 
out  and  looking  at  other  things  beside  police  — things 
like  public  works,  parks  and  recreation,  that  kind  of 
thing.  They’re  a little  more  motivated. 

LEN:  The  advisory  groups  were  said  to  have  been  set  up 
to  short-circuit  plans  for  a more  traditional  civilian 
review  board.  Did  that  approach  work  to  lay  those  plans 
to  rest? 

BRADSHAW:  Yes,  and  that  came  directly  out  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  newspaper.  Going  back  to  my 
seven  negatives,  when  we  got  into  this  issue  of  the  off- 
duty  conduct,  a mayor’s  race  was  going  on  at  about  the 
same  time  as  that  issue  started.  The  incumbent  Mayor 
was  running  against  a retired  sheriff,  a very  powerful  in- 
dividual in  the  community,  and  when  the  editorial  board 
called  the  incumbent  Mayor  before  them,  they  asked 
whether  he  would  support  a civilian  review  board.  He 
committed  to  that  concept,  I think  without  really 
understanding  what  he  was  saying.  Of  course,  the  head- 
lines came  out  in  the  paper  the  next  day . saying  that  the 
Mayor  supports  a civilian  review  board  for  police. 


LEN:  You  must  have  been  pleasantly  surprised  to  see 
the  newspaper  editorialize  against  the  review  board.  . . 

BRADSHAW:  They  eventually  did,  after  we  told  them 
what  we  were  going  to  do.  They  came  out  in  favor  of  our 
concept,  saying  it  would  alleviate  some  of  their  fears  — 
particularly  when  the  incumbent  Mayor  got  re-elected. 

LEN:  Do  the  Neighborhood  Advisory  Groups  serve 
anything  at  all  in  the  way  of  a review  board  function? 

BRADSHAW:  They  have  not,  and  we've  only  had  one 
major  noteworthy  investigation  since  they  started.  I 
didn’t  give  anybody  a chance  with  that  one:  I just  fired 
the  officers  involved  without  any  input  from  anybody 
else.  So  the  advisory  groups  haven't  really  had  the  op- 
portunity to  handle  anything  controversial. 

LEN:  Would  you  find  it  disconcerting  if  one  of  these  ad- 
visory groups  decided  to  become  issue-oriented  along 
the  lines  of  civilian  review  of  police  actions? 

BRADSHAW:  No.  Here's  what  I'd  do  in  that  case.  I 
would  give  them  the  facts  in  terms  of  the  way  I saw 
them,  without  furnishing  them  the  documentation  or  in- 
vestigative reports,  and  ask  them  what  they  would  like 
to  see  done  if  they  were  in  my  position.  I'd  take  input 
from  them  and  try  to  get  their  feelings  on  it,  but  still  try 
to  make  an  independent  decision,  based  upon  what  1 feel 
the  professional  needs  are  and  what  the  community 
needs  are.  I've  preached  a lot  that  if  you  don’t  like  what 
the  department  is  doing,  then  fire  me;  don't  fire  the  of- 
ficers, because  I've  got  to  be  accountable  for  what  they 
do,  and  therefore  I've  got  to  have  control  over  my 
department. 

LEN:  Is  it  more  than  mere  coincidence  that  the  acronym 
for  Neighborhood  Advisory  Group  is  "NAG"? 


BRADSHAW:  That  was  fortuitous,  but  I've  sort  of 
capitalized  on  it.  I was  explaining  the  concept  at  one  of 
our  patrol  briefings,  and  I was  trying  to  hurry  along 
because  we  only  had  a short  period  of  time,  so  when  I 
said  Neighborhood  Advisory  Group  I wrote  "NAG”  on 
the  blackboard.  I thought,  "Hey,  that's  not  bad.  It  fits 
in  nice  with  what  we  really  want  to  do,  which  is  for  them 
to  keep  honest  about  what  their  priorities  are.”  And 
everybody  in  the  department,  including  some  of  the 
members  of  the  advisory  groups,  call  themselves  NAG 's 
now. 

Gone  fishing? 

LEN:  You’re  now  in  your  seventh  year  as  chief,  while  the 
reorganization  is  just  completing  its  first  year.  Do  you 
feel  you  have  enough  in  the  way  of  a lease  on  your  pro- 
fessional life  to  carry  this  overhaul  through  to  fruition? 

BRADSHAW:  1 don't  know.  It  depends  on  what  day  of 
the  week  it  is.  Some  Fridays  I wonder  if  I’d  rather  go 
fishing  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I think  there's  enough 
understanding  of  the  concept  and  a feeling  of  good 
about  this  process  that  it  would  last  even  if  I did  go 
fishing  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I think  it  is  here,  at  least  in 
some  form,  for  the  duration. 

LEN:  When  you  reorganized  the  department  into  three 
service  sectors,  with  a single,  round-the-clock  captain  in 
charge  of  each,  what  did  you  do  with  the  extra  captains? 

BRADSHAW:  We  only  had  four  in  the  first  place,  so 
that  fit  in  nicely  with  the  three  sectors  and  the  station 
command,  which  takes  care  of  headquarters.  But  it  has 
worked  well;  the  captains  have  taken  a big  burden  off 
my  shoulders.  They’ll  go  out  and  tend  to  a lot  of  affairs 
that  I either  didn  t have  time  to  do  or  didn't  want  to  take 
time  to  do. 

LEN:  I gather  you’re  confident  that  these  middle 
managers  of  yours  are  equal  to  the  task,  in  terms  of  abifi- 
ty  and  enthusiasm? 
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BRADSHAW:  Oh  yeah.  They’re  all  young  up-and- 
comers  anyway.  I think  all  of  them  were  patrolmen 
when  I got  here,  and  they’ve  moved  pretty  fast  since 
then.  The  organization  here  was  rather  old  at  the  top 
when  I got  here,  and  the  top  five  people  in  the  depart- 
ment all  retired  within  the  first  year  and  a half  that  I was 
here  — most  of  them  by  mutual  agreement. 

LEN:  So  these  new  managers  of  yours  all  came  up 
through  the  ranks  with  you  as  chief.  . . 

BRADSHAW:  Right.  In  fact.  I m even  hearing  some  of 
my  concepts  coming  back  to  me  now.  I recognize  them 
and  I say.  ’’Hey.  that’s  a great  idea.” 

LEN:  What  were  among  the  most  significant  changes  in 
philosophy  or  policy  that  the  reorganization  has 
brought  about? 

BRADSHAW:  I’ve  always  wanted,  no  matter  what 
organization  I was  in.  to  have  it  customer-driven,  if  you 
will.  I’ve  never  been  able  to  do  that  under  the  more  for- 
mal processes  of  Management  By  Objective  or  team 
policing,  because  the  people  who  were  actually  interfac- 
ing with  the  customer  weren’t  seeing  it  that  way.  This 
has  changed  that  whole  process.  I think  that  every 
employee  would  now  say  this  department  is  now 
customer-influenced,  at  the  least,  whether  they  agree 
with  that  concept  or  not. 

LEN:  Most  chiefs  who  have  tried  a community-oriented 
style  of  policing  would  say  that  this  approach  requires  a 
lot  of  input  from  the  street-level  officers.  Is  that  compo- 
nent built  into  your  system? 

BRADSHAW:  It  is.  from  the  standpoint  that  we  try  to 
encourage  our  officers,  our  supervisors  and  our  middle 
managers  to  attend  t hese  meetings  in  the  community. 
At  one  time  the  newspaper  said  there  were  65  people  at 
the  southside  N AG  meeting.  1 8 of  whom  were  police  per- 
sonnel. They  were  saying  that  that  looked  a little  bit 
negative,  that  we  were  stacking  the  meeting.  We 
hastened  to  tell  them  that  all  18  of  those  were  there  on 
their  own  time.  All  of  them  were  at  tending  because  they 
thought  it  was  important. 

Building  bridges 

LEN:  It  was  said  last  year  that  one  of  the  elements  that 
needed  improvement  was  the  coordination  between  the 
police  department  and  local  social  service  or  public 
works  agencies.  Were  there  a few  key  areas  in  which  this 
coordination  was  most  glaringly  absent? 

BRADSHAW:  Social  services  was.  I guess,  the  major 
area,  but  I’m  not  sure  specifically  which  ones  within 
that  broad  heading.  We  learned  a lot  in  our  training.  We 
had  people  come  in  from  social  services,  we  had  the 
elderly,  the  handicapped,  the  gays.  It  was  a rather  pro- 
found experience  for  some  of  the  people  in  the  depart- 
ment, who  had  been  looking  at  some  of  these  people  as 
the  problem  instead  of  trying  to  solve  their  problems.  So 
from  that  standpoint  across  the  board,  we  did  a much 
better  job.  Even  though  some  of  the  officers,  in  their 
macho,  John  Wayne  mentality,  sometimes  thought  a 
certain  way  about  the  gays,  when  this  guy  got  up  there 
every  week  and  talked  about  how  they  viewed  the  police, 
it  really  changed  some  attitudes. 

LEN:  How  sturdy  are  the  bridges  that  are  being  built 
between  the  police  department  and  other  groups  or 
agencies? 

BRADSHAW:  I think  the  bridges  are  good,  because 
we’re  continuing  to  reinforce  them  through  training. 
Even  though  we  don't  have  a lot  of  funds,  I was  able  to 
convince  the  City  Manager  to  open  a separate  training 
facility  away  from  the  department,  on  one  floor  of  a 
business  building  — and  that  in  itself  is  nice,  because  we 
get  an  interaction  outside  the  department.  We’re  now 
using  that  facility  every  day  for  some  type  of  training. 
Every  time  we  get  a chance  we  bring  in  people  from 
these  other  agencies  to  continue  that  dialogue  between 
factions,  if  you  will. 

LEN:  Did  a major  change  in  direction,  to  this  new 
community-oriented  stance,  require  anything  substan- 
tial in  the  way  of  an  advance  public  information  effort  to 


let  residents  know  what’s  being  done  and  how  they  can 
help? 

BRADSHAW:  We  had  one  major  ad,  which  got  paid  for 
by  the  media.  We  traded  off  with  them.  We  have  a lot  of 
special  events  in  Reno,  and  the  newspaper  has  a 
marathon  they  call  the  Journal  Jog.  We  covered  the 
marathon  and  they  gave  us  a full-page  color  ad.  in  which 
we  announced  the  kickoff  of  the  program.  We  came  up 
better  on  the  trade  than  they  did.  because  a full-page  ad 
in  the  newspaper  here  costs  about  $2,600.  and  our 
coverage  of  the  Jog  would  have  cost  the  city  about  $528 
or  so.  I didn't  even  think  of  doing  this,  because  I wasn't 
sure  it  was  okay  to  do.  It  was  my  media  guy.  who  was 


working  on  the  Jog.  who  came  back  and  said.  "Would 
you  consider  this?”  I don’t  know  if  it  was  him  or  the 
advertising  guy  from  the  newspaper  who  actually  came 
up  with  the  idea.  And  the  reason  why  we  only  had  one  ad 
was  because  the  rest  of  the  time  the  paper  was  doing  ar- 
ticles on  us.  They’d  show  up  at  the  Neighborhood  Ad- 
visory Group  meetings  and  talk  about  the  issues,  so  we 
were  getting  some  good  publicity  on  the  reorganization, 
just  by  the  fact  of  the  newspaper  coverage. 

LEN:  As  you  mentioned  briefly  earlier,  the  reorganiza- 
tion was  said  to  stem  in  part  from  the  death  of  a man  as  a 
result  of  a police-applied  chokehold  — a death  that 
reportedly  prompted  the  City  Manager  to  order  a halt  to 
the  use  of  chokeholds.  Are  you  still  shunning  that  prac- 
tice? 

BRADSHAW:  We're  still  on  a temporary  hold,  and  it’s 
now  almost  a year  down  the  road.  We're  still  in  litigation 
on  that  issue,  and  our  problem  with  that  is  that  I think 
I’ve  got  my  officers  out  on  a limb  with  it.  Even  in  the 
departments  that  say  they  don't  use  the  carotid  hold,  I 
suspect  that  officers  still  do.  For  example,  the  sheriff’s 
department  here  has  specifically  banned  it,  but  some  of 
my  people  were  up  at  an  incident  at  a local  rock  concert, 
where  one  of  the  sheriff's  people  supposedly  used  the 
carotid  restraint  on  a guy. 

LEN:  Did  the  ban  on  the  chokehold  mean  you  had  to 
retrain  your  officers  in  other  defensive  tactics  or  ways 
of  subduing  a suspect? 

BRADSHAW:  They  didn’t  have  to  be  retrained;  they 
just  had  to  drop  that  from  their  arsenal.  I require  my  of- 
ficers to  maintain  a street  qualification  every  year  in 
order  to  carry  a badge.  You  have  to  requalify  in  driving, 
first  aid,  CPR,  firing  a weapon,  and  weaponless  defense. 
If  you  don't  maintain  that  proficiency,  we  tell  you  you 
can’t  be  a police  officer  anymore.  We  don't  have  any  per- 
manent disability  positions,  only  temporary  light  duty, 
where  a person  may  be  in  transition,  if  they  got  injured 
and  the  doctor  has  not  yet  said  it’s  permanent  and  sta- 
tionary. When  it  is  permanent  and  stationary,  we  send 
them  down  for  requalification,  which  they  have  to  pass. 
Light  duty  can  also  be  for  stress  disorders,  even  if 
they  're  non-job-related.  We  have  one  officer  who  was  in 
a very  bad  accident  on  his  own.  He's  been  in  transition 
now  for  almost  a year,  and  the  doctor  has  said  he’s  not 
getting  well  yet.  I suspect  he's  never  going  to  get  to  the 
point  where  he  can  do  the  tests,  but  we  don’t  put  him  in 
that  position  as  long  as  he’s  still  being  treated  for 
whatever  malady. 

Vice  versa 

LEN:  Nevada  has  legalized,  regulated  prostitution. . . 

BRADSHAW:  Yeah,  but  we  don’t,  not  in  Carr  County 
and  Washoe  County. 

LEN:  Does  that  mean  you  have  illegal  prostitution  to 
contend  with? 


BRADSHAW:  We  have  some,  but  not  much.  Ten  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  center  of  town  is  the  world’s  most  in- 
famous brothel,  the  Mustang  Ranch.  So  we  have  virtual- 
ly no  streetwalkers,  although  there  may  be  some  who 
get  in  here  for  a short  period  of  time.  There  are  some  in 
some  of  the  major  hotels  and  bars,  and  we  work  those 
beats,  but  we  have  far  less  of  a problem  than  any  city  of 
125.000  that  I’m  aware  of  — particularly  a city  that  has 
tourist  attractions. 

LEN:  Given  the  prostitution  phenomenon,  whether 
legal  or  not,  what  does  that  mean  in  terms  of  any  risk 
your  officers  face  from  AIDS? 


BRADSHAW:  Well,  the  folks  in  the  brothels  are  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  test  everybody  every  so 
often,  whether  it’s  once  a week  or  once  a month,  and 
they've  never  had  an  active  case  of  AIDS  yet.  But  we 
have  about  the  same  fear  here  as  anywhere.  We've 
issued  protective  gear,  gloves  and  so  forth,  to  all  our  of- 
ficers. and  any  time  they  get  in  a situation  where  there's 
body  fluids  flying  around  or  some  other  exposure,  we 
tell  them  to  back  off  and  have  our  HazMat  Unit  or  the 
Crime  Scene  Unit  handle  that.  I think  we  re  probably 
handling  that  about  the  same  way  as  most  departments 
our  size:  caution,  awareness  and  education. 

LEN:  It’s  also  well  known  that  Reno,  like  the  rest  of 
Nevada,  has  legalized  gambling. . . 

BRADSHAW:  You  bet. 

LEN:  A number  of  other  states  are  now  contemplating 
the  legalization  of  gambling,  along  the  lines  of  either  the 
Nevada  or  New  Jersey  models.  In  terms  of  how  legalized 
gambling  affects  local  law  enforcement,  what  insights 
can  a local  police  executive  such  as  yourself  offer  to 
those  who  might  soon  be  faced  with  legal  gambling? 

BRADSHAW:  I get  a lot  of  calls  asking  that  same  ques- 
tion, particularly  around  election  time,  both  from  op- 
ponents and  proponents  of  legalized  gambling.  We  have 
more  adult  crime  in  this  community  because  it  is  an 
adult  tourist  attraction  than  other  cities  this  size.  I 
characterize  Reno  as  a city  of  about  250,000,  rather  than 
125.000.  just  because  of  the  influx  of  tourists  coming  in 
for  the  gaming  and  the  adult  entertainment.  We  have  a 
lot  more  in  the  way  of  street  ripoffs  than  a city  of 
125.000. 

LEN:  When  it  comes  time  to  file  Uniform  Crime  Report 
data,  do  the  extra  tourists  skew  your  crime  rates  and 
make  you  look  worse  than  you  really  are? 

BRADSHAW:  Yeah.  In  fact,  we  don't  do  much  in  the 
way  of  comparisons  to  other  cities,  but  when  we  do,  we 
always  pick  cities  that  have  a big  influx  of  tourists  — 
cities  like  Anaheim.  San  Francisco,  Miami  — so  that 
when  we're  talking  per  capita  crime,  we  re  looking  at  the 
tourist  factor. 

It's  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  there's  the  tourist 
area  of  Reno,  and  then  there's  the  other  area.  The  prob- 
lem. from  my  standpoint,  is  that  everybody  from  the 
other  side  thinks  that  the  majority  of  our  resources 
are  going  to  the  gaming  side,  or  the  tourist  side  of 

Continued  on  Page  14 


Change  of  Venue? 

If  you're  planning  to  move,  and  want  your  LEN 
subscription  to  follow  you,  please  be  sure  to  include 
your  old  address,  your  new  address  and  your 
account  number  on  all  correspondence  to  our 
subscription  department.  Don’t  miss  a single  issue. 


“I’ve  always  wanted,  no  matter  what 
organization  I was  in,  to  have  it  customer- 
driven.  ” 
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‘The  more  knowledge , the  better9: 


NYPD  unveils  AIDS  education  package 
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ing  every  piece  of  literature  on  the 
disease  that  she  could  get  her 
hands  on.  She  also  contacted 
organizations  such  as  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta 
and  interviewed  several  organiza- 
tions that  represent  AIDS  pa- 
tients. Sampson  also  spoke  with 
the  Gay  Men's  Health  Crisis 
Center  and  other  gay  and  lesbian 
advocacy  groups. 

“We  have  a more  significant 
population  here  that  has  AIDS 
and  it  is  necessary  for  police  of- 
ficers to  be  trained  in  the  proper 
response,"  she  said.  “It  seems  ap- 
propriate that  the  NYPD  define 
those  times  when  precautions  are 
necessary  and  when  they  are 
not.” 

Minimal  Dissent 

The  AIDS  training  program 
represents  one  of  the  few  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  department  of 
30,000  officers  where  there  have 
been  few,  if  any  murmurs  of  dis- 
sent, whether  from  within  the 
ranks  or  from  the  community  at 
large. 

The  program  has  been  hailed  by 
some  of  the  city’s  gay  and  lesbian 
organizations  for  its  sensitivity 
to  the  issues  surrounding  AIDS, 
while  rank-and-file  police  groups, 
such  as  the  Detectives  Endow- 


Continued  from  Page  1 

drastic  change  is  made  in  the 
policing  style  of  a city,  a new 
method  of  assessing  officer  per- 
formance must  be  created.  The 
reason  similar  initiatives  have 
failed  in  other  departments, 
Brown  asserted,  is  because  per- 
sonnel were  being  judged  under 
traditional  criteria  while  perform- 
ing in  a nontraditional  role. 

“We  are  going  to  avoid  that 
problem,"  he  said.  “We  are  chang- 
ing our  training  program,  our 

Lesce: 


ment  Association,  have  praised 
the  department  for  taking  the  in- 
itiative. 

“Education  is  always  good  for 
our  people."  said  Jack  Healy,  vice 
president  of  the  detectives'  union. 
"The  more  we  know  about  any 
dread  disease  or  danger  out  there, 
the  better  it  is  for  our  people 
cumulatively." 

David  Wertheimer,  executive 
director  of  the  New  York  City 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Anti-Violence 
Project,  was  among  those  con- 
sulted by  the  department  in  the 
preparation  of  the  training  guide, 
a document  he  called  “excellent." 
He  said  he  was  pleased  with  the 
willingness  of  the  department  to 
list  gay  organizations  in  the 
booklet  s resource  section,  along 
with  city  and  state  organizations 
that  have  expertise  in  the  area  of 
AIDS. 

"I  know  they’re  working  on  a 
training  video,"  Wertheimer  said. 
' ‘ I think  the  approach  they  are  us- 
ing, filming  officers  at  a meeting 
asking  questions  about  AIDS,  is 
very  interesting.” 

According  to  Maghan,  the  tape 
should  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
March. 

The  A I DS  training  package  has 
also  won  a nod  of  approval  from 
the  department’s  gay  fraternal 
organization,  the  Gay  Officers 


evaluation  program,  our  role 
definition  — everything  that 
needs  to  be  changed  to  support 
Neighborhood-Oriented 
Policing." 

The  department  has  gone  as  far 
as  redesigning  its  patrol  beats  to 
support  the  NOP  effort.  All  com- 
munity groups  have  been  iden- 
tified by  the  agency  and  meetings 
with  their  leaderships  have  been 
arranged  on  a monthly  basis. 

In  addition,  officers  in  NOP 
project  area  will  attend  communi- 


Action  League  (GOAL). 

More  Injury  Reports 

“The  brochure  they  have,  I 
like,"  said  Officer  Peter  Guar- 
dino,  a past  president  of  GOAL. 
“But  from  what  I hear,  the 
unions,  the  PBA  [Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association]  and  the 
DEA,  are  not  satisfied.  1 guess 
they  feel  it  doesn't  really  pinpoint 
who  to  blame.  They  want  some- 
body to  hang  their  hat  on  so  if 
anything  happens  along  the  line, 
they're  covered." 

Guardino  told  LEN  that  of- 
ficers are  filing  more  injury 
reports  when  a bite,  cut  or  other 
contact  occurs  during  an  arrest. 
There  is  no  evidence,  however, 
that  the  department  plans  to 
change  its  procedure  regarding 
disability  pensions  for  job-related 
illnesses  for  officers  who  may 
have  AIDS. 

"It  would  be  foolish  to  change 
the  rules  for  AIDS,”  said  Lieuten- 
ant Pinero. 

Others  outside  the  NYPD 
stress  that  since  the  AIDS  virus 
was  identified  in  1981,  there  has 
not  been  a documented  case  of  a 
law  enforcement  officer  contract- 
ing the  disease  as  a result  of  line- 
of-duty  activities. 


ty  meetings  once  a month.  The 
department  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  training  its  officers  in 
the  fine  points  of  the  NOP  ap- 
proach. “We  are  giving  them 
skills  to  plan,"  said  Brown, 
"skills  to  do  problem  analysis, 
skills  to  do  community  organiza- 
tion.” 

Once  the  approach  is  im- 
plemented on  a citywide  basis,  he 
said,  a formal  evaluation  of  NOP 
will  be  undertaken. 


No  Refusals  to  Work 

The  new  AIDS  brochure  also 
goes  into  detail  on  how  officers 
should  interact  with  civilians  or 
fellow  officers  who  have  the 
disease.  Officers,  it  emphasizes, 
cannot  refuse  to  work  with  an 
AIDS  victim. 

“Ourjobdoes  not  entail  contact 
of  a more  than  casual  nature 
among  employees.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  reason  or  medical  ex- 
cuse for  asking  to  be  relieved  from 
an  assignment  with  a fellow 
worker  who  has  AIDS,"  the 
brochure  states. 

GOAL's  Peter  Guardino  specu- 
lated that  there  are  officers  in  the 
department  with  AIDS,  but  said 
he  did  not  know  of  any  personally. 

"It’s  hard  to  say."  he  said. 
"Coming  out  in  the  department  is 
very  hard  [for  gay  officers).  If 
anyone  is  out  because  of  AIDS,  it 
hasn’t  gotten  back  to  us.  I guess 
it's  done  on  a low-key  basis  — no 
one  wants  to  tell  the  person  next 
to  them  that  they  have  AIDS." 

Lieutenant  Pinero  said  that  in 
the  one  case  of  AIDS  he  knew 
of, the  reaction  of  the  officer’s  col- 
leagues was  “extremely  warm, 
caring  and  supportive. 

“We  wanted  to  do  this  for  this 
person  because  he  was  a colleague 
of  ours,"  the  lieutenant  said.  “If 
he  had  cancer  we'd  all  be  flocking 
to  help  him,  so  what's  the  dif- 
ference? He  was  hurting  and  we 
were  there  to  help  him." 

The  Myth  of  Homophobia? 

Maghan  contends  that  the 
department  s new  AIDS  program 
will  help  change  the  attitude  of 
those  officers  who  may  be  hostile 
to  homosexuals,  although  he  con- 
tends that  rampant  homophobia 
on  the  part  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers is  a myth. 

“Most  officers  who  have  been 
on  the  streets  for  any  period  of 
time  have  seen  every  variety  of 
person  and  personal  life  styles," 
he  said.  "Their  ability  to  absorb 
and  have  compassion  is  usually  a 
lot  deeper  than  some  of  the 
stereotypes  that  are  presented 
about  police  officers." 

The  new  education  and  training 


effort,  said  Maghan,  concentrates 
on  the  fact  that  AIDS  is  not  a 
homosexual-specific  disease. 
“Homosexuals  are  one  of  the 
large  target  groups  but  there  is 
also  a large  group  of  drug  addicts 
and  other  types  of  people.  " 

There  was  a time,  recalled 
Maghan.  when  a woman  could 
have  a baby  in  a squad  car.  often 
naming  the  child  for  the  officer 
who  delivered  it.  Those  days  are 
now  gone,  he  said,  since  deliver- 
ing a baby  is  considered  a "blood 
precautionary  situation."  Most 
officers,  Maghan  said,  "are  tak- 
ing on  safety  procedures  they 
never  did  before. 

"They  have  to  try  to  keep  it  in 
balance,"  Maghan  said.  "Fear  re- 
quires some  kind  of  understand- 
ing and  that's  where  the  educa- 
tion and  training  come  in.  The 
training  is  for  a common 
response." 

Measuring  Success 

Lieutenant  Pinero  said  it  will  be 
difficult  to  measure  the  relative 
success  of  the  department's  new 
program.  "The  only  way  we  could 
measure  it  is  by  what  complaints 
we  are  getting  from  the  public," 
he  said. 

"Certainly  in  this  instance  the 
only  public  will  probably  be  the 
gay  community.  They’ll  let  us 
know  if  a cop  is  being  rude  or 
maintaining  his  distance,”  said 
Pinero.  "Anything  like  that  will 
tell  us  there  is  some  hysteria  or 
that  we  really  haven't  dealt  with 
the  problem.  It  could  tell  us  there 
is  some  homophobia.” 

Sergeant  Sampson  is  hopeful 
that  with  the  police  hierarchy  en- 
dorsing the  new  training,  there 
will  be  a trickle-down  effect.  "I 
put  a lot  of  work  into  it  and  I just 
hope  that  it's  read,  at  least." 

Wertheimer,  however,  is  skep- 
tical about  how  widely  individual 
officers  will  utilize  the  pamphlet. 
“The  followup  here  is  critical."  he 
said,  "because  I think  a lot  of  peo- 
ple haven't  read  it  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  operate  without  the 
kind  of  information  that  they 
need  to  be  effective  law  enforce- 
ment officers.” 


Houston  contracts  for  evaluation  of 
Neighborhood-Oriented  Policing  model 


Gun  ownership  in  the  home 
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13,294;  drowning,  7,257;  fires, 
6,016;  poisoning.  3,089;  firearms, 
1,955. 

The  1987  edition  of  "Statistical 
Abstracts  of  the  United  States" 
lists  similar  figures.  The  number 
of  firearms  accidents  in  1970  was 
2,406,  a figure  that  dropped  to 
1,695  by  1983.  Meanwhile,  the 
U.S.  population  had  increased. 
The  rate  of  firearms  accidents  per 
100,000  population  declined  from 
1.2  to  0.7  between  1970  and  1983. 

Yet  another  source  confirms 
this.  The  National  Safety 
Council’s  “Accident  Facts,"  1984 
edition,  states  that  the  raw 
number  of  firearms  deaths  during 
the  years  1903-1912  averaged 
2,100  per  year.  By  1973,  the 
number  was  up  to  2,618.  In  1983, 
it  had  declined  to  1,900.  Mean- 


while, the  population  had  in- 
creased. The  accidental  firearms 
death  rate  per  100,000  people 
declined  from  2.3  in  the  period 
1903-1912  to  1.2  in  1973  and  0.8  in 
1983. 

Although  the  exact  numbers 
from  these  different  sources  don't 
match,  we  see  that  they  confirm 
the  downward  trend  over  the 
years.  Each  agency  has  its  own 
method  of  collecting  and  tabu- 
lating figures,  but  the  main  fact  is 
clear:  Firearms  accidents  are  on 
the  wane.  It's  worth  noting  that 
this  decline  has  occurred  during  a 
period  when  firearms  ownership 
has  been  increasing. 

Firearms  safety  programs  pro- 
moted by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  its  affiliated 
clubs  do  work.  Hunter  safety 
courses  offered  by  state  fish  and 


game  departments  have  also  had 
an  effect  in  reducing  the  number 
of  firearms-related  deaths. 

The  Armed  Majority 
Alarmists  have  stated  that  the 
number  of  privately-owned  fire- 
arms has  been  increasing  in  the 
United  States  over  the  last  few 
decades.  This  is  quite  correct,  but 
the  import  is  not  sinister.  Guns 
don’t  commit  crimes  any  more 
than  cars  drive  themselves  while 
drunk.  Guns  don’t  figure  in  most 
crimes.  Guns,  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  own  them,  are 
legitimate  recreational  tools. 
Their  owners  are  law-abiding 
citizens.  If  they  were  otherwise, 
gun-control  advocates  would 
have  no  problem,  as  firearms 
owners  would  have  shot  each 
other  long  ago. 


NY  Governor  proposes  residency 
requirement  for  NYC  police  officers 
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full  support.  “We’ve  been  propos- 
ing [a  residency  requirement] 
since  1979,”  he  said 

Manhattan  Borough  President 
David  Dinkins,  said  that  “if 
police  officers  in  our  communities 
want  to  protect  us  and  they  don’t 
live  in  our  neighborhoods,  then 
they  will  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent attitude.”  A residency  re- 
quirement, he  said,  is  "damn  im- 
portant." 

However.  Dennis  Sheehan,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Patrolmen's 

Benevolent  Association,  said  that 
the  police  union  has  traditionally 
opposed  such  residency  re- 
quirements because  of  the  pro- 
hibitive cost  of  living  in  the  city. 
Sheehan  added  that  he  has  not 
yet  seen  the  details  of  Cuomo’s 


proposal. 

The  residency  initiative  was 
flat-out  rejected  by  the  powerful 
Majority  Leader  of  the  State 
Senate.  Sen.  leader  Warren 
Anderson.  "I'm  not  really  much 
in  favor  of  forcing  people  to  live  in 
any  particular  spot,  myself,”  he 
said. 


Blow  Off  Steam 

LEN’s  ‘Forum’  section  is  a 
place  for  you,  the  reader,  to 
sound  off  on  the  critical 
issues  of  the  day.  Don't  miss 
a golden  opportunity  to  get 
your  views  across.  For  details 
on  contributions,  contact 
the  editor. 
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Jobs 


Assistant  Professor.  The  School 
of  Justice  Administration  at  the 
University  of  Louisville  is  seek- 
ing to  fill  a nine-month,  tenure- 
track  faculty  position. 

Teaching  responsibilities  in- 
clude courses  in  general  criminal 
justice,  crime  prevention,  loss 
prevention  and  private  security. 
Candidates  must  have  a doctoral 
degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a 
related  discipline  (ABD's  will  be 
considered  by  doctorate  must  be 
completed  prior  to  appointment. 
Also  required  are  a record  of  per- 
formance or  the  potential  to 
establish  such  a record  in  univer- 
sity level  teaching,  research  and 
publication  in  crime  prevention 
and  loss  prevention,  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  teach  courses  in  crime 
prevention  and  loss  prevention 
within  the  school’s  degree  pro- 
grams and  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Salary  is 
competitive  and  negotiable. 

To  apply,  send  complete  ap- 
plication, including  current  vita, 
list  of  three  references,  tran- 
scripts and  copies  of  recent 
publications.  Apply  to:  Dr. 
Steven  M.  Edwards,  Chairman, 
Search  Committee,  School  of 
Justice  Administration,  Univer- 


Deputy Sheriffs 
Monroe  County,  Fla. 

The  Monroe  County  Sheriff's 
Office  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  the  position  of 
Deputy  Sheriff.  Respon- 
sibilities are  to  provide  law 
enforcement  and  related  ser- 
vices to  Monroe  County. 
Previous  certified  law  en- 
forcement training  required. 
Applicants  must  be  19  years 
of  age  and  have  a high  school 
diploma.  Applicant  must  be 
able  to  successfully  pass 
psychological,  polygraph, 
drug  urinalysis  test  and  an 
extensive  background  in- 
vestigation. Starting  salary 
$20, 055/year.  Excellent 
benefits.  For  further  informa- 
tion contact:  Monroe  County 
Sheriff's  Office,  Human 
Resources,  P.O.  Box  1269, 
Key  West  FL  33040.  (305) 
292-7044.  Equal  Opportuni- 
ty Employer. 


sity  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40292.  Closing  date  for  applica- 
tions is  April  1.  AA/EOE. 

Program  Managers  (Law  En- 
forcement Coordination/Victim- 
Witness  Specialist).  The  Justice 
Department's  Executive  Office 
for  United  States  Attorneys  is 
seeking  experienced  individuals 
to  provide  field  support  to  the  off- 
ices of  the  U.S.  Attorneys  nation- 
wide pertaining  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Department's  Law 
Enforcement  Coordination  Com- 
mittees and  Victim-Witness 
Assistance  initiatives. 

The  position  requires  three 
years  general  experience  which 
provided  a good  basic  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  organization, 
management  and  administration. 
A bachelor's  degree  may  be 
substituted  for  this  experience. 
Candidates  must  have  two  years 
of  specialized  experience  for  the 
GS-9  level,  and  three  years  for 
GS-1 1/12/13.  Specialized  ex- 
perience must  have  been  pro- 
grammatic experience  directly 
related  to  the  subject  position. 
Applicants  will  be  evaluated  on: 
ability  to  orally  communicate 
complex  legal  material  in  a per- 
suasive manner;  ability  to  inter- 
pret and  apply  laws,  regulations 


POLICE  OFFICERS 
Gaston  County,  N.C. 

Gaston  County  is  currently 
recruiting  for  Police  Officers. 
Must  be  a graduate  of  a four 
(4)  year  college  or  university 
with  a degree  in  Criminal 
Justice  or  related  field.  Must 
be  able  to  be  certified  by 
North  Carolina  Criminal 
Justice  Council  as  a police  of- 
ficer. Must  meet  all  minimum 
requirements  for  a police  of- 
ficer. Must  present  a copy  of 
degree  upon  applying. 

Salary  $9.32  per  hour  for  cer- 
tified officer,  $8.07  per  hour 
for  non-certified.  For  applica- 
tion or  information,  contact 
the  Personnel  Department, 
212  W.  Main  Street, 
Gastonia.  NC  28053-1578. 
Telephone  (704)  866-3042. 
EO/AA  Employer. 


and  procedures;  knowledge  of  the 
interrelationship  of  Federal,  state 
and  local  enforcement  com- 
munities, and  ability  to  com- 
municate in  writing. 

To  apply,  submit  a current 
SF-171,  Application  for  Federal 
Employment,  and  a supervisory 
appraisal  of  performance  issued 
within  the  last  year,  to:  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  EOUSA,  Room 
6200,  Patrick  Henry  Building, 
601  D Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20530. 

Police  Officers.  The  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  is  recruiting 
for  entry-level  positions. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age,  a U.S.  citizen,  and 
possess  a high  school  diploma  or 
G.E.D.;  must  be  at  least  5' tall  but 
not  taller  than  6'8";  must  be  in 
good  health  and  meet  a vision  re- 
quirement, and  must  pass  a quali- 
fying written  and  oral  examina- 
tion and  a background  investiga- 
tion. 

Annual  salary  for  basic  police 
officer  positions  is  $30,059  and  is 
automatically  increased  to 
$39,818.  Candidates  with  prior 
law  enforcement  experience  and / 
or  acceptable  college  may  be  eligi- 
ble to  enter  the  training  academy 
at  a salary  level  higher  than 
$30,059. 

To  apply,  contact  the  Recruit- 
ment Unit,  Employee  Opportuni- 
ty and  Development  Division, 
150  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90012.  Telephone: 
(213)  485-LAPD. 

Police  Officers.  Melbourne,  Fla., 
is  seeking  applicants  for  its 
118-member  police  department. 
Candidates  must  be  certified  law 
enforcement  officers  in  Florida  or 
eligible  for  comparative  com- 
pliance. Weight  must  be  propor- 
tionate to  height.  Selection  pro- 
cess includes  testing  and  exten- 
sive background  investigation. 

Salary  is  approximately 
$18,100  plus  benefits.  Specialty 
assignments  available  after  pro- 
bationary period. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to 
Melbourne  Police  Department, 
650  N.  Apollo  Blvd.,  Melbourne, 
FL  32935,  Attn:  Train- 

ing/Recruitment Officer. 


How  do  you  manage  without 
Law  Enforcement  News? 

If  you’re  a police  manager  - or  even  if  you  simply  work  for  one  - your  list  of  essential  equipment 
should  include  Law  Enforcement  News.  LEN  brings  you  the  complex  universe  of  policing  22  times  each 
year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If 
you’re  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  reading  diet.  (And,  if 
you  pre  pay  for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $1 8 — pay  just 
$16.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to  LEN,  444  W.  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  leni4  2c 

Name  Title  

Agency  

Mailing  Address 

City  State  ZIP  


LEN  interview:  Reno’s 
Chief  Robert  Bradshaw 


Continued  from  Page  12 

town.  That  seems  to  be  a natural  adversarial  relationship  between 
those  in  the  tourist  trade  and  those  very  conservative  people  who  are 
not  involved  in  it  but  live  in  this  community.  We’re  always  trying  to 
deal  with  that  issue  as  a public  matter. 

Joint  responsibilities,  problems 

LEN:  In  the  face  of  your  budget  constraints,  have  you  found  yourself 
working  all  the  more  closely  with  the  Washoe  County  sheriff's  office? 

BRADSHAW:  We  have  some  joint  response  policies,  more  or  less 
along  the  lines  of  “when  in  doubt,  go.”  I think  that’s  probably  a good 
policy  any  time  you  have  a jurisdictional  issue.  We  tell  our  people  to  go, 
and  then  we'll  give  the  sheriff’s  office  a report  when  it’s  all  over.  The 
sheriff  here,  and  the  chief  over  in  Sparks,  are  both  very  professional  law 
enforcement  people.  All  of  us  respect  the  trade  for  what  it  is,  although 
we  have  our  turf  protections  that  we  all  get  into  sometimes.  But  we're 
also  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  that  we’re  here  to  serve  a need 
and  our  customers,  and  we  ought  not  to  get  into  petty  jealousies  over 
things  if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it.  We  have  a lot  of  consolidation:  our 
dispatching,  our  narcotics  unit,  bomb  squad,  scientific  investigation 
unit.  All  those  except  for  the  dispatching  are  under  the  sheriff's  com- 
mand, not  mine.  And  he’s  also  got  the  jail  now. 

LEN:  Complete  with  the  problems  you  once  faced? 


BRADSHAW:  All  of  'em.  And  he  can  have  ’em. 

Famous  last  words 

FROM  FRIENDS  TO  FRIENDS. 

“Are  you  OK  to  drive?” 

“ What’s  a few  beers?” 

“ Did  you  have  too  much  to  drink?” 
“I’m  perfectly  fine.” 

“Are  you  in  any  shape  to  drive?” 
“I’ve  never felt  better” 


“I  think  you’ve  had  a few  too  many .” 
“You  kiddin,  I can  drive 
with  my  eyes  closed.” 

“You’ve  hod  too  much  to  drink, 
let  me  drive” 

“Nobody  drives  my  car  but  me” 

“Are  you  OK  to  drive?” 
few  beers?” 


DRINKING  AND  DRIVING 
CAN  KILL  A FRIENDSHIP 


U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
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Upcoming  Events 


MAY 

2-3.  Effective  Communication  with  the 
Press  A the  Media  in  Accident/Disaster 
Situation.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  $395. 

2-4.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid  A 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M.  Fee:  *495. 

2-4.  Street  Sense  for  Police  Officers. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 

2-4.  Stakeouts,  Surveillance  & Undercover 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center.  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  To  be  held  in  New  York 
City.  Fee:  $175. 

2-4.  Street  Survival  ’88.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Billings,  Mont. 
Fee:  $110  (all  three  days);  $79  (first  two 
days  only);  $49  (third  day  only). 

2-4.  Assessment  & Treatment  of  Juvenile  & 
Adult  Sex  Offenders.  Presented  by  Foren- 
sic Mental  Health  Associates.  To  be  held  in 
Newark.  N.J.  Fee:  $190  ($160  if  payment 
received  before  April  10). 

2-4.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid  A 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  St.  Louis.  Fee: 
$495. 

2-5.  Investigation  & Protective  Services 
Training  Conference.  Presented  by  Securi- 
ty Enforcement  Associates  Inc.  To  be  held 
in  Phoenix.  Fee:  $595. 

2-6.  Police  Applicant  Background  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $350. 

2-6.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiation.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  111.  Fee:  $400. 

2-6.  Financial  Manipulation  Analysis. 
Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences.  To  be  held 
in  Richmond,  Va.  Fee:  $445. 

2-6.  Strategic  Reaction  Team  Training  I. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee: 
$475. 

2-13.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & Pro- 
gramming. Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky  Fee:  $580. 

2-13.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Fee:  $495 

2-13.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 


Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.,  901  Olive 
Street,  P.O.  Drawer  Q,  Santa  Barbara, 
CA  93102-0519.  (805)  966-6157 
Broward  County  Organized  Crime  Cen- 
tre. Attn.:  Cmdr,  William  H.  Dunman, 
Broward  Sheriff's  Office,  P.O.  Box 
2506,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33303.  (305) 
| 664-0833. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062 
1-800-323-0037. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland.  OH  44106.  (216)  368-3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York.  NY  10019.  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity, Box  2296,  Huntsville.  TX  77341. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  Tyler 
Building.  3601  S.  Flower  St.,  Los 
| Angeles.  CA  90007.  (213)  743-2497. 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,  Training 
Resource  Center.  202  Perkins  Building, 
Richmond.  KY  40475.  (606)  622-1497. 

Executech  Internationale  Corp.,  105 
Executive  Drive.  Suite  110,  Sterling. 
VA  22170. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg.  FL  33733. 
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Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Kissimmee,  Fla.  Fee- 
$495. 

3-4.  Realistic  Assailant  Control  (Female  Of- 
ficers Only).  Presented  by  Calibre  Press.  To 
be  held  in  Saddle  Brook,  N.J  Fee:  *195. 

3-5.  Developing  Policies.  Procedures  & 
Rules.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
St.  Louis. 

3-5.  Video  Production  & Uses  in  Law  En- 
forcement. Presented  by  the  international 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Albany,  N.Y. 

3-6.  VIP  Protection.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech Internationale  Corp.  To  be  held  in 
Sterling,  Va. 

5.  Managing  & Improving  Organizational 
Productivity.  Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  Fee:  $75. 

5-6.  Investigation  A Seizure  of  Clandestine 
Drug  Laboratories.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Conti- 
nuing Education.  Fee:  *325. 

5-6.  Managing  the  Detective  Unit. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
$325. 

6.  Managing  & Improving  Individual  Pro- 
ductivity. Presented  by  the  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  Fee:  $76. 

7- 8.  Certification  Review  for  C.P.P./C.P.O. 
Exams.  Presented  by  York  College.  To  be 
held  in  York,  Pa.  Fee:  $95. 

8- 11.  National  Conference  on  Transitional 
Services  for  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Eastern  Kentucky  University,  Training 
Resource  Center.  To  be  held  in  Lexington, 

Ky. 

9- 13.  Automated  Crime  Analysis 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  To  be  held  in 
Richmond.  Ky.  Fee:  $475. 

9-13.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences.  To  be  held 
in  Golden,  Colo.  Fee:  $445. 

9-13.  Anti-Terrorism  Physical  Security. 
Presented  by  Executech  Internationale 
Corp.  To  be  held  in  Sterling,  Va. 

9-13.  Child  Abuse:  Intervention,  Referral  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Delinquen- 
cy Control  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  Fee:  $386 

9-13.  Strategic  Reaction  Team  Training  II. 


Forensic  Mental  Health  Associates,  29 
Linwood  Street,  Webster.  MA  01570. 
(617)943-3581 

Institute  for  Law  & Justice,  1018  Duke 
St..  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 
1 -800-533-DRUG. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North 
Florida,  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.. 
Jacksonville,  FL  32216 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad 
St.  S.E.,  Gainesville,  GA  30501.  (800) 
235-4723.  (800)  633-6681  (in  Georgia). 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road,  Gaithers- 
burg, MD  20878.  (301)  948-0922;  (800) 
638-4085. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  K Y 
40292. 

National  Criminal  Justice  Association, 
444  N.  Capitol  St..  N.W.,  Suite  608, 
Washington.  DC  20001 . 

National  Sheriffs'  Association.  1450 
Duke  Street.  Alexandria,  VA 
22314-3490.  (703)  836-7827. 

National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph 
Science.  200  W 57th  St..  Suite  1400, 
New  York.  NY  10019.  (212)  755-5241 

Bruce  T.  Olson.  PhD.,  1015  12th  Street, 
Suite  6.  Modesto.  CA  95354-0811.  (209) 
527-2287. 


Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice. Fee:  *500. 

9-13.  Police  Supervisor  In-Service  Training 
Institute.  Presented  by  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  University  Park. 
Pa  Fee:  *350. 

9-13.  Stress  Awareness  & Resolution. 
Presented  by  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  *350. 

9-13.  Enhanced  Surveillance  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  international  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  New 
Orleans. 

9-13.  Report  Writing  for  Instructors. 
Presented  by  Bruce  T.  Olson,  Ph.D.  To  be 
held  in  Stockton.  Calif.  Fee:  *277. 

9-20.  At-Scene  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee. 
$600. 

9- 20.  Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute. Presented  by  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Fee:  $695  (Pa.  residents);  $798 
(out-of-state  residents). 

10- 12.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Cincinnati.  Fee: 
*495. 

11- 12.  Managing  Conflict.  Presented  by  the 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Case  Western 
Reserve  University.  Fee:  $160. 

11-13.  Strategic  Reaction  Team  Manage- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service.  Fee:  $270. 

11- 13.  Bicycle  Law  Enforcement.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $295. 

12- 13.  High-Risk  Warrant  Service  & Tac- 
tics. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held 
at  the  U.S.  Marshals  Training  Center,  La 

12-14.  Street  Survival  '88.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Oconomowoc, 
Wise.  Fee:  $110  (all  three  days);  $79  (first 
two  days  only);  $49  (third  day  only). 

15- 21.  Providing  Protective  Services 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  A 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Winchester, 
Va. 

16.  Security  Awareness.  Presented  by  York 
College.  Fee:  $50. 

16- 17.  Counterterrorism  Driving. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice. Fee:  $616. 

16-18.  Use  of  Supervisory  Principles  within 


Pennsylvania  State  University,  Attn.. 
Kathy  Karchner,  410  Keller  Conference 
Center,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 
(814)  863-3551. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates.  250  South 
Wacker  Drive.  Suite  1100,  Chicago,  IL 
60606.  (312)  876-1600. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center, 
Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two,  Box  100, 
Berry ville,  VA  22611.  1703)  955-1128 
(24-hour  desk). 

Ross  Engineering  Inc.,  7906  Hope 
Valley  Court.  Adamstown.  MD  21710. 
(301)831-8400. 

Security  Enforcement  Associates  Inc., 
6900  E Camelback  Rd..  Suite 700,  Scot- 
tsdale. AZ  85261.  (602)  481-0023 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6561. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX 
75080.  (214)690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware.  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Attn:  Jacob 
Haber.  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Wilmington.  DE  19806.  (302)573-4440. 
York  College  of  Pennsylvania.  Country 
Club  Rd..  York.  PA  17403-3426  (717) 
846-7788. 


Communication  Centers.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Division  of  Conti- 
nuing Education,  Fee:  *350. 

16-18.  High-Risk  Warrant  Service 
Presented  by  Executech  Internationale 
Corp.  To  be  held  in  Sterling,  Va. 

16-18  Professional  Polygraph  Seminar 
Presented  by  th«  National  Truining  Center 
of  Polygraph  Sci  ince.  To  be  held  in  Atlantic 
City.  N.J.  Fee:  *125. 

16-18  Arson  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Boston. 

16-20.  Crime  Scene  Techniques  Involving 
Surface  Skeletons  & Buried  Bodies 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  *350. 

16-20.  Field  Training  Officer  Program 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee: 
*400. 

16-20.  Practical  Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology-  & Management  To  be  held  in 
St.  Augustine.  Fla  Fee:  *395 

16-20.  Police  Physical  Fitness  Trainers' 
Certification  Course.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
To  be  held  in  Dallas. 

16-20.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Fee:  $375. 

16-20.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences,  To  be  held 
in  Miami.  Fee:  $445. 

16-20  Video  Production  for  Police 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Richmond.  Ky.  Fee:  $460 

16-27.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis. 
Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences.  To  be  held 
in  Boston.  Fee:  $695, 

16- 27.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Flo.  Fee:  $595. 

17.  Apprehension  Procedures.  Presented  by- 
York  College.  Fee:  $40. 

17- 18.  Drug  Testing  in  the  Criminal  Justice 
Workplace.  Presented  by  Pennsylvania 
State  University  Fee-  $196. 

17-19.  Street  Survival  '88.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Detroit  Fee: 
$110  (all  three  days):  $79  (first  two  days 
only);  $49  (third  day  only), 

17- 19.  Managing  Narcotics  Enforcement: 
Dealing  with  Command  Issues,  Presented 
by  the  Broward  County  Organized  Crime 
Centre.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla 
Fee:  $220  (Fla.  residents);  $270  (out-of-state 
residents). 

18.  Legal  Considerations  in  Private  Securi- 
ty. Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
Fee:  *75. 
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18- 19.  Perspectives  on  Police  Civil  Liability 
in  1988.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  *325. 

18- 20.  POLEX  Legal  Forum.  Presented  by 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  To  be  held 
in  University  Park.  Pa  Fee:  *255. 

19- 20  Fire  & Arson  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee 
$265. 

19-20.  Interviewing  Victims  & Witnesses. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  F e: 
$325. 

22- 24.  Private  Corrections  Conference. 
Presented  by  Eastern  Kentucky  Universi- 
ty. Training  Resource  Center  To  be  held  in 
Lexington,  Ky. 

23- 24.  The  AIDS  Crisis:  Improving  the 
Public  Safety  Officer's  Response 
Presented  by  the  National  Sheriffs' 
Association.  To  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
Fee:  $200 

23-24.  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  A Associates  Ltd  To 
be  held  in  Chicago 

23-25.  Perspectives  on  Modern  Police 
Supervisory  Practices.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Conti- 
nuing Education.  Fee:  $350. 

23-25.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 


A Associates.  To  be  held  in  Minneapolis. 
Fee:  $495. 

23-25.  Media  Responses  for  the  Police 
Chief  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $295. 

23-25  Auditing  Techniques  to  Detect 
Fraud.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  $425 

23-25.  Supervision/Management  of  Drug 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
for  Law  & Justice.  To  be  held  in  Clearwater 
Beach,  Fla. 

23-25.  Civil  Liability  of  Police  Ad- 
ministrators. Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee.  $350. 

23-25.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
ft  Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
A Associates  To  be  held  in  San  Diego.  Fee 
*495. 

23-27.  DW1  Instructor's  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management.  Fee:  *350 

23-27.  Narcotics  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $400 

23-27  Tactical  Drug  Enforcement  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  To  be  held  in 
St.  Augustine.  Fla.  Fee:  *475. 

23-27  Investigative  Considerations  of 
Psychopathic  & Serial  Murders.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 

23-27  Advanced  Computer-Aided  Accident 
Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  A Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla  Fee:  *595 

23-27.  Sects,  Cults  A Deviant  Movements 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  To  be  held  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee.  $375. 

23-27  Report  Writing  for  Instructors. 
Presented  bv  Bruce  T Olson.  Ph  D.  To  lie 
held  in  Ventura,  Calif.  Fee:  $277. 

23-27.  Field  Training  Officer’s  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  *350 

23-June  3.  Technical  Accident  Investiga- 
tion, Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  *600 

23- June  3 Advanced  Administrative  Of- 
ficers Course  Presented  by  the  Southern 
Police  Institute  To  be  held  in  Louisville. 
Ky  Fee:  *500 

24- 25.  The  Kinrsic  Interview  Technique  I 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville.  Tex. 
Fee:  *196. 

24-25  Defense  Against  Electronic 
Eavesdropping  Presented  by  Ross 
Engineering  Inc  To  be  held  in  Washington. 
D C,  Fee:  *500  (cash  or  credit  card):  *525 
(government  purchase  order). 

24-26.  Court  Security.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  A Manage- 
ment. Fee:  *350. 

24-26.  Basic  Radar  Operation.  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  Fee:  $150 

24-27  From  Policy  to  Practice:  Instituting 
Change  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System. 
Presented  by  the  National  Criminal  Justice 
Association.  To  be  held  in  Boise.  Ida.  Fee: 
$250  (NCJA  members):  $285  (non- 
members). 

24- 27.  Police  Training  Officer's  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  To  be  held  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  Fee:  *350. 

25- 26.  Executive/VIP  Protection. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  A 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 

26- 27  Psychological  Screening  of  Entry- 
Level  Police  Officers.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  A Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee: 
$250. 

26-27  The  Kinesic  Interview  Technique  II. 
Presented  bv  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  Fee  *195. 

30%Iune  1.  Administration.  Management  A 
Supervision  of  the  Field  Training  Officer 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management.  Fee 
*295 


For  further  information: 
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